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The above design, from the ‘ Horticuliurist,’? shows inthe elevation and plan of a 


dwelling, an excellent example of economical arrangement; indeed, we scarcely remem-| 


ber an instance where so good an effect, joined to’#o mach comfort and convenience, hae 


been produced at so modernte a cost. 


‘The plan of the principal floor shows, besides the entry, a parlor, a saloon, a dining- 
room, a kitchen, and a pantry. Not an inch of space is lost ; and the management of 
the stairs and passages in the second story is so complete, that six g ood bed-rooms are 
afforded, ‘The exterior, without making pretensions to ornamental! effect, is well com- 
posed; the proportions are good, the style is well expressed, and the whole is altogether 
gatisfactory to the eye and the judgment. ‘The veranda, which extends along the front 
of the building, gives an expression of great comfort to every house, in a climate where 
shelter and repose are so necessary, in certain hours of the day, as in the middle states, 
and where a veranda is therefore a8 indispensable as almost any apartment in the dwell- 
ing. We think there are few examples existing in this country of a cottage villa con- 
bining so much accommodation, and in so un exceptionable a taste, for the moderate sum 
of $2,300—the cost of this design, as completed at Rahway, N. J. 








For the Boston Cultivator. 
Wire Worm. 

Messrs. Editors:—That pest called wire- 
worm—having forgot its technical charae- 
ter, I shall not try to distinguish it from the 
other varieties of the worm-tribe by any out- 
landish name—is a well-known and well- 
remembered animal to farmers for its mis- 
chief in their corn and potato fields, and I 
believe its ravages extend to some of our 
cultivated grasses, From forty or more 
years’ observation, in different and distant 
locations, I have never found it detrimental 
in light colored soils; its residence is in 
damp, black soils, and in some places, in 
our most valuable and richest fields, it is so 
outrageously greedy, as to destroy or hinder 
the growth of an entire crop. On my pre- 
gent farm, I find it in hollows surrounded by 
hills or elevations, which have been washed 
by rains for unknown periods and deposited 
a deep rich black soil in them; and I find 
them more abundantly in low, level, damp 
and black land, where there was formerly a 
red oak growth cut off from a sour soi!.— 
Their ravages and manner of operations 
need no description here, as they introduce 
themselves to almost every farmer’s ac- 
quaintance without credentials. I have 
used ashes and lime on such soils to destroy 
them, but with little effect; but I presume 
they failed for the lack of quantity, a8 alka- 
lies apparently ,are what a sour soil requires 
to neutralize the acid. Ashes sufficient to 
dress a half dozen acres could hardly be ob- 
tained here, ‘ 

Having occasion to make some improve- 
ment about my buildings, we teamed away 





black ploughed land, very badly infested 
with the wire worm, and spread it and 
planted with potatoes, and afterwards sow- 
ed down the same land to grass. Where 
the gravel was spread, I found my potatoes 
less injured by the worm, and an improve- 
ment in my grass crop afterward. From 
that circumstance I took the hint, that good 
light colored gravel, of a warm nature, 
might be the remedy for the cure of the 
evil, and benefit the soil at the same time. 

If gravel should prove a hindrance to the 

propagation of the wire worm, it would be 

a cheap remedy, and be at the command of 

every farmer. I wish some of your able 

and experienced correspondents would give 
us more light on this subject. 1 suffer more 
losses annually from the ravages of rose- 
bugs, and the maltitudinous variety of the 
worm species, than would be equal to pay- 
ing my taxes and a considerable portion of 
my labor. If any of your correspondents 
have used gravel on land for the destruction 
of the wire worm, they would confer a fa- 
vor, if not on the public, on an individual, 
by reporting, through the Cultivator. their 
method and success. Siias Brown. 

Wilmington, May 21, 1849. 

For the Boston Cultivator. 
Apple Trees Bearing every Vear. 
Messrs. Editors: —Without presuming to 

have a knowledge of facts sufficient to lay 

down any positive theory as to the ‘ bear- 
ing years *’ of fruit trees, in reply to your 
correspondent ‘* K.’’ of May 7, I will state 
certain facts that have come within my own 
observation. I know a Baldwin apple tree, 








that has been in bearing condition about 





a number of loads of gravel on to a lot of 





thirty years, which uniformly bears from 
five to ten barrels, each year. It stands 
about one hundred feet westerly of a large 
barn, and about thirty feet from the road. 
Directly opposite the tree is a gatter that 
takes the wash of the road. The proximity 
to the barn-yard and the highway, affords 
all the nutriment to the tree that can be de- 
sired. Whether these are the cause of its 
constant productiveness, I will not say, but 
presume that they are. If they are, the 
fact has a tendency to show, that in good 
positions, with good culture, trees may be 
made to be constant bearers; and that their) 
intermission in bearing is to be attributed | 
to the exhaustion of their productive quali- 
ties, and not to any general law that forbids 
their beariug every year. I know another 
tree, that bears a superior fall Harvey, that 
has borne constantly, every year, for more 
than twenty years. This tree stands near 
a house, westerly of it. Both these trees 
are protected from the east winds. I am 
aware that the appearance of one swallow 
is not a sure indication of the approach of 
summer, and that no general law of vege- 
tation can be inferred from one or two ex- 
amples only. If, by culture and attention, 
trees can be made to produce fruit every | 
year, instead of every other year, it is a 
fact, important to be established, 
Yours truly, J. W.P. 
Danvers, May 21, 1849. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Foundered Horse. 

Messrs, Editors:—I am beginning to think 
it would be as well to insert, Sore Feet in 
Horses, instead of Founder, as it ofiener 
hits the case. Since you published my 
communication on the subject of shoeing, 1, 
have been called to examine a number of 
hoof-bound horses. Some were drawn in| 
so bad, as to make them smaller at the} 
shoe than at the hair. ‘These being natn- 





| have tried every implement of war, bat the | 


Cultivator. I hope I shall see a lengthy de-| 
scription of this animal, for he is most beau- | 
tiful; you can’t begin to tell what he is —| 
Can’t I see it in your columns next week ? | 
Hiram Mooney. | 
Alton, May 17, ’49. H 
Remarks.—We should be bappy to oblige | 
our correspondent and do service to the pub- 
lic, but fear, in the first place, we shall re- 
quire other information before we are able 
to do either him or his crittur justice, and, 
in the next place, we are curious to learn 
what hope we should have of success, see- 
ing that he himself assures us ** we can’t | 
begin to tell what he is, be is so beauti-| 
ful’?! (Eps, 


For the Boston Cultivator, | 

Canada Thistle. 

Messrs. Editors :— I wish to inquire, | 
through the columns of the Cultivator, | 
whether there bo any way by which the | 
Canada Thistle can be effectually destroy. | 
ed? I am greatly troubled with them in| 
my door-yard, and have contended with | 
them for ten years; and did I not cut them | 
repeatedly during the summer season, they | 
would become an impenetrable forest. 1| 


enemy remains in full possession of the 
field, firm and steadfast. 

I have just commenced bee-keeping, hav- 
ing four hives; and wish to get more infor- | 
mation respecting their management; with- | 
out doubt many of your subscribers are well | 
acquainted with the subject and could give | 
it, obliging more than one 

Supscriper. 

Remarkhs.—We would advise our friend 
to procure some work on the general man- | 
agement of the bee, whereby he would be | 
enabled to meet the exigencies which will | 
for ever be springing up around him and his j 
hives, and on the proper arrangement of | 
which depends all the success he may rea- | 


rally straight, it took but a short time, with| sonably hope for. And for this purpose, we | 
a concave shoe, to render them foundered,| commend *'The American Bee Keeper's | 
us some would have it;—ditlerly pinched, | Manua!,’’ by T. B. Miner, to be obtained of | 


it should be;—-not but that horses are some- j all the booksellers in Boston, 


times foundered in the feet, but J have wey 


with only a few cages in the space of twen- 
ty years, Chest-founder is more, frequent, | 
and admits of no cure; it is generally | 
caused by too large a quantity of solid grain 
given when the horse is warm. Paring 
hoofs before turning to pasture, ir a bad | 
practice under any circumstances; it would 
be well to take off the shoes, if they are to 
run some time, but if not, keep them on fur 
the sake of the moistuce, in order to meke| 
them grow fast. I once knew a mare that! 
was turned out with a young colt; her feet | 
grew so fast that they took off her shoes 
and pared the hoofs, thinking they would 
soon grow out again, but they were disap- 
pointed; they dried up, stopped growing, 
were never 80 large as before, and she was 
ever after acripple. There is sult in the 
hoofs of all animals, which keeps them 
from contracting in hot and dry weather; 
take this away and give them a dished shoe, 
but do not wonder at their being Jame.— 
Stop cutting and rasping to such a degree; 
let the poor animal have the protection the 
God of Nature has provided against the 
heat of summer and the cold roughness of 
winter. As they grow but little in winter, 
care should be taken in paring Jate in the 
season, otherwise, being put on a dry plank 
floor, and driven upon the hard ground, they 
become fretted, and consequently contract- 
ed. If they need a poultice, the best I ey- 
er found was green manure from the ox or 
cow. D. 8. 
Middleton, 21st May, 1849. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
A Large Calf. 

Messrs. Editors:—I trust you will have 
printed, a representation of a bull I have, 
with recommendations, I will give you a 
description of him. He is eight months old, 
and weighs five hundred and twenty-five 
pounds; he measures four feet four inches 
and a half, is well proportioned, and dark 
red. Icall his name Winnipissiogee Bul- 
lock. I trust, if there is a man in the State 
of New Hampshire who has any horned 
crittur as big and as well made for the im- 
provement of stock as the above, he will 
please give information through the Boston, 
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We once lid two acres of old mendow 
fully stocked with the Canada Thistle, 
which we destroyed, root and branch, by a 
single dressing of salt, cutting them with a 
knife a little below the surface of the ground, | 
and filling the hole with, say, a large spoon- 
ful of salt, taking care that the operation | 
was performed before they came into flow- 
er, and while their juices were in full flow, 
—ua tedious process, but very effectual, the 
grass, we presume, deriving as much bene- 
fit from the application as would pay the | 
expenses attending it. [Eps. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Top Dressing. 

Messrs. Editors:—The object of **A. B.’? | 
seems to be,to combat the almost general o- | 
pinion,that the fructify ing principle contained | 
in manure is, in a great measure, dissipated | 
and lost to the crop, by being left on the 
surface of the earth, exposed to the influ- 
ence cf the sun and wind; leaving the ques- 
tion of the value of the two systems of | 
dressing unto , and for farther exami- } 
nation; and I must be permitted to 
say, as a lo my opinion, the top- 
dressers ‘* ha Ithough, on a division, 
jt is possible it be found in the wrong 
box. I say, also, it appears to me, that it 
is rather the theory of top dressing which | 
forms the question before the public—we | 
all practice it, and—until we begin to talk 
about it, with a feeling of perfect gh Ord | 

\ 














no one supposing, that he does not derive 
from the operation all the good that can be 
obtained, and all that he has ever contem- | 
plated, from burying it with the plongh, or | 
even trenching it in with the spade, Well | 
now, how is this, and is it a rational mode | 
of procedure? Here is one, who will not | 
permit even his dung-heap to go uncovered, 
for fear of the escape of ammonia and other 
light gases, and who considers that man as | 
stultified who does not turn in his manure | 
the moment it is spread abroad, for the same 


reason, yet hesitates not to throw broadcast good to eat. 


* ! 
upon his mowing ground the manure of the | 
farm, whether green or composted, caleu- 


the least allowance for that loss to which he 


the peach upon a pear, and you shall have 
lating the cost and figuring up the gain to! strange fruit, called peach-apples and peach- 
be expected from its application—without | pears, to eat. 


is so tremblingly alive when this manure is 
exposed on ploughed land, as earnestly and 
unreservedly as though it had been placed 
at Judge Buel’s depth of nine inches— 
which would be, in many cases, in the sub- 
sotl—and in this he has found no mistake, 
either in the immediate result or his future 
calculations. To me, it does not appear 
that the subject is exhausted; and 1 hope 
the discussion will be continued in the col- 
umns of the Caltivator, convinced as I am, 
that nothing but good can come of its agita- 
tion, Josuua Meion. 


“ . ww 


Ancient Gardening. 
Messrs, Editors:—In return for the inter- 


esting article in your last, ‘* on farm gar- || 


dens,’’ allow me to present to your no- 
umns, a few extracts from an old book on 
Gardening, a translation from a French 


work entitled the ** Country Farm,’’ pub- | 
| 


lished by Gervase Markham, in 1616, In- 
deed it is unique, both in precept and ex- 
ample; for, after observing on the business 
of the farmer, the work goes on to say, 
**And for writing and reading, it skilleth 
not, whether the Farmer be able to do it or 
no; you shall not put him to work reckon- 
ings of long time, neither yet, of more 
things than his memory may well carry 
away.’’ And then follow these ‘* special 
observations,’’ which are curiosities in their 
way, showing that at that time, it were bet- 
ter for the farmer neither to read or think, 
if he were bound to delieve them. Z. 
SPECIAL OBSERVATIONS, 

1. “Tf you hollow the branch of a cherry 
tree, taking away the pith, and after, set it 
again, it will bring forth frit without any 
stone, { 

2. To make cherries and peaches of an 
aromatic taste and smell} at the time of 
grafting wet the grafts #* honey, and put 
therein a little of the 5 der “f cloves, nut- 
megs or cinnamon, and the fruitwill have a 
taste of them. 

3. To have hor 






» inhale greatness, 
that one my be bert o-berry ra, 
graft them on a goo; wet thens # and at 
was grafting thereof iberries early g*— 

4. To have 1 


e, graft 
in the increase .a eo See a 
days before tring uarter; for how many 
days the moon is old when grafted, so many 
years will it be before the tree brings forth 
fruit. 

5. To have nuts without shells, take a 
kernel which is sound, wrap it in wool, or 
the leaves of the vine, and so plant it, and 
the nut-tree coming thereof, will bring forth 
nuts without shells. 

6. To cause an onk or other tree to con- 
tinue ever-green, graft it upon colewort ! 

7. Write what you will ia the eyelet of 
the fig-tree which you mean to graft, and 
the fig growing therefrom will contain the 
said writing. 

8. The fig-tree will not lose his fruit if 
you cast about it pits while the seven stars 
do appear, watering the foot with salt-brine. 

9, The pear-tree will have a fruit smell- 
ing like roses, if you put into the cleft, at 
the time of grafting, the leaf of a sweet- | 
smelling rose: by this piece of cunning, 
roses become to smell of musk and cloves, | 

10. ‘To make peaches red, take up the 
stone after you have planted it seven days, 
open the shell, put into it some vermilion, 
and plant it again; or if you graft the peach 


red. 

11. Pierce the body of the peach tree 
and take away the pith, and you will have 
peaches without stones. 

12. To make the fruit of the bityr al- 
mond sweet, water the tree with warm 
water, opening the ground at the root. 

13. To make apples red, plant red roses 
near them. 

14. Graft the peach upon the almond 
tree, and you will have fruit, both peaches 
and almonds, whose rind and kernel will be 


15. Graft an apple with a peach, and 


16. To have peaches or almonds to grow 








f 
For the Boston Cultivate | 
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if 
tice, and for publication in your useful col- | f 
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tree upon the red rose tree, the fruit will be 
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with letters written on them; after that you 
have eaten the peace hes or almonds, steep 
the stone two or three days, afterwards op- 
en it softly, take out the kernel, and with a 
brass peo write upon the rind what you 
please, but not deep; replace the kernel, 
wrapping it about with paper or parchment, 
and so plant it, a nd the fruit growing there- 


we 


upon will be written and engraved 
THE BOSTON CULTIVATOR, 


SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 2, 





Collecting Materials for Manure, 
There are frequently opportunities during 


the summer for adding largely to the ma-} 





nure heap, as there area great many soure- 


es from whence materials can readily be 


obtained on most farms, 





sof roads can be taken off without any 
injury to the public, and carted into the 
cow and hog yards; when rotted, turfs are 
a good manure alone, but much better after 
having lain in the barn-yard, &e., a few | 
months, as they absorb much of the liquid, | 
that would lost. We 
sometimes, in the month of Jane, gone into | 
the wood-lot and raked up large heaps of | 
leaves, scurf, and decaying vegetable mat- 


otherwise be have | 


ter, which was left for a few months to set- 
tle, 80 as to be less bulky, then have carted | 
it into our yards, or used it for composting 
with green manure. If the leaves of trees | 
and mould from woods are composted with | 
lime, ashes, bone-dust, salt, and plaster of | 
Paris, it would unquestionably, we believe, | 
make the very best manure for fruit trees 
and our belief is founded on experiment. 
There are thousands of acres of pasture 
lands, that we have seen, overran with 
brakes, fern, thistlea, &e., that might be | 
most profitably mown in du// weather, when 
it would pot be good economy to hoe corn, | 
or to mow grass; by removing these wild ! 
plants, the qaality and quantity of the feed | 
would be greatly improved, and the brakes, 
They | 
might be carted directly to, and spread over | 


&e., would make valuable manure. 


the barn-yard; they would make a comfort. | 


able bed for the cows to repose upon during 


the night—absorb the liquids and prevent | 
evaporation, and ultimately make good ma- 
nure; or, when properly dried and pat un- 
der cover, or stacked near the barn, for the 
purpose of bedding the stock during our 
long cold winters, they would be found pro- 













fitable im more wgys than one. ‘Then there 
are the soap-suds 
which can, by@ 
made to saturate 


loam, &¢-» which 


and wash from the sink, 
tle labor and care, be 

large heap of muck, 
ould be converted into 
hen rightly managed, 


o Uf Wise is { fertilizing matter. — 





uflicient, said Solo- 
mon, ai a are wise men, | 
hints, 


aterprise w ill | 


we need as their} 
good jadgment, indus 


prompt them, generally, to take advant ge} 


of all rational means to improve their farms, 
increase their crops, and thereby, the profits 
of their labor. 


| 
| 
| 
Millet aud Buckwheat, | 

Millet has been largely cultivated by some 
firmers, and for a long series of years, | 
which is evidence that they have found it a | 
profitable crop; bat it is generally cultivated 
asa substitute for hay, or winter fodder, 
rather than for ita seed. It grows to the 
height of 21-2 to 4 feet, with a profusion 
of stalka and leaves, which furnish excel- 


lent forage for cattle. Under good cultiva- 


tion, it’ yields a large amount of seed, but 
as it does not all ripen atthe same time, 
there is much waste from the shelling of the 





earliest of it before the last has matured, 
and birds sometimes destroy mach of it 


,as| 
they are very fond of the seed; therefore it 
is more profitably cut fr winter fodder | 
when the first seeds have begun to ripen, | 


and cured like hay, as it yields on good | 


‘Turf from the 








as well as amused, at the different opinions 
f your correspondents who have written on 
rolled down, and thoroughly harrowed ; the | roots of corn and other plants, on well-| the subject of manures, &c, I have been | 
latter pert of June isa suitable time for | worked soil, penetrate every square inch of | a farmer for many years, but have not read | 
sowing the seed, which is sown broadcast | it; therefore the finer and more intimately | much on the subject of agriculture, and don’t 
at the rate of from three to six pecks per \the manure is mixed with the soil, the bet- | pretend to know about chemistry and sci-| 
acre, and harvested when the earliest seed jter. We think it bad economy to apply | ence, but many years of practice and obser-| 
| is fally ripe. A bushel of plaster with grass | manure in large hard lumps to the land, and | vation have confirmed me in the belief, that | 
| seed sown with the wheat would generally |our Subscriber had better, in some way, | the less manare is exposed to the sun, air, 
| be found profitable, as it might produce good lwork his solid manure over, for the purpose lesi 
} 
} 
| 


! are very goed lands for raising buckwheat. |of such a large deposite of one of the mers 
| The sod should be well turned over, and tiads for good and profitable farming. ‘The 





; tain and snow, before being applied to the | 

pasture feed, or serve to improve the qual-/ of reducing it to a fine state. Perhaps, if it} land, the more valuable it is; because J 
ity of the soil, if ploughed in the next sea- was to be thrown over in the cellar, without} know that the strength or salts can be} 
' . ° = ; 
son, and again sown with backwheat.— | mixing any loam or muck, it might heat and | washed out of manure, the same as the pot- | 
The uses of the grain are various—ground lose some of its fertilizing qualities; but} ash can out of ashes, as is the case in ob-| 
’ . | * ’ * s | 

and bolted, the flour is much used for mak- | whether this loss would be equal to the ex- | taining lye for making soap. About the! 
gases, and how they serve as food for our, 

grain is used largely by some farmers for | it, depends upon circumstances, and of this! growing erops, I don’t pretend to know 


If carted 


| 
} 
| ing ‘* buckwheat cakes and flippers.’ The | pense of carting muck or loam to mix with | 
! 
much, bat the chemists and scientific far-! 
mers tell us, that a good portion of the value | 
Poultry are very fond of it, and thrive weil! er year, it shou!d not be done till late in the } of manure consists in the gases; I suppose 
| when fed upon it. We think a much larger | 
} 

! 


j fattening swine, but it is more profitable | he can jadge better than we ean. 
when mixed with Indian corn, and ground, | out near where it will be wanted for anoth- 


utumn, as, from the length of time it has | they are right; at any rate I believe them, | 
' 4 . . 

probably a large | and act upon this belief, and mix saw-dust, 
| | 








amount might be most profitably grown by been under cover, there is 
our farmers, especially for the feeding of amount of nitrate of potash and ammonia {and mack, and plaster with my green ma- 


swine, as the potato is, from ita searcity | formed in the manure; they are very solu- nure, to take up the moisture, and prevent, 





| and high price, too expensive for feeding to | ble in water, and would be likely to be its heating, so as to have the steam or gases 


stock of any kind. | washed out by the rain, if carried out to kept in the heap, and [ use ground plaster 
lie through the summerand fall. We think | of Paris to fix the ammonia. The manure 
it would be well to mix a good portion of | of the horse stable is spread under a shed, | 


|loam, turf, or swamp muck with it, if these | an.! the eattle and sheep tread it down 80 | 


Caterpillars.—These annoying and dis- 
gusting insects are a great scourge to the 


apple orchard when in large numbers, an 
we hardly know what excuse a farmer can 
offer for neglecting to destroy them, which 


|tmaterials can be readily obtained, as they | hard that it does not burn and tarn white 


| woate absorb the salts and gases of the ma-/ and chatly, as it used to when I let it heat} 
nure, and are valuab'e additions to most) ina pile, and [either haul it out in the} 


| 
The deposstes of we 
} 


can be readily be effected by seasonable at- | aotle. 


(Eps. 


tention. T'o destroy them, various methods 


have been resorted to; bat the best means For the Boston Cultivator 
we have employed to rid our trees, was in Oyster Shells, Xc., for Manure. 

the use of Pickering’s brush, fixed to the Messrs, Editors:—Who shall decide when 
end of a pole; this spiral brush thrust into | doctors disagree ?—and [I would ask, who 


the nest in the morning, before the cater- shall decide when practical farmers disa- 
{ 








pillars have left their nest, (and they are| gree? True enough, as a correspondent 


usually at home till about nine o’clock in) says, ‘‘that there is a great diversity of 
| , ee 
the morning,) they are easily wound around | Opinion in relation to the best application of 


manure,’’—and says further, ‘that ma- 


the brush, which is readily cleared of the | 


neat and contents, and crushed with the |nure ploughed under will benefit the crop | 


foot. ‘Three or four times passing through | bat little; and another year, most of it will 


the orchard during one week, and a careful | have gone down into the cold earth, beyond 
of these destructive creatures, whose rav-| sown or planted.’’ If his theory is correct, | 
ages on the apple and cherry tree are some- 11 might as well have carted my manure in-| 
times so great as entirely to divest them of | to the river, as to have spread and ploughed 
nearly every leaf, and to inflict permanent lit under six or eight inches. If I have a) 
| good crop, Messrs. Editors, what shall I ate | 


injury to the trees, 
Is my manure all lost ‘*down 


| tribute it to? 

We have received a Jetter from Wm. B. | in the dark dangeon,’? in the cold earth, | 
reference | ; If you say it is, I'll | 
all | put manure on 

Ma- 


lost—and as I 


Sisson, of Portsmouth, R. 1, 
to D. Woodbary’s horse-power Threshing + 
Machine and Separator, of which he speaks | 
in high terms of Ile sit} 
threshes and cleans the grain in the most 


ss where roots never go? 





try and believe it, 
the carrot-bed, instead of under, &e.? 
praise, suys sists 


nure is too valuable 


save every thing that will add to improve 


. m7 SAG" j 

perfect manner, To those wishing to pur-! ih. manure heap—even to soap and water 

in shaving—I am very desirous to know, 
lin ° m » . e a oe 

application of horse power for other purpos- | whethet L shall put it upon the carth or in- 


es, we presume this is a very good kind; to the earth. 


| chase machines for threshing grain, and the 
| 


Perhaps you will say, rend | 
| ' 


bat not having much acquaintance with the our remarks upon the subject in the last! 


several kinds of horse- power machines, we Cultivator. 


I have, with great care. | 
are not prepared to give an opinion, in re- | rm 


j 
| Are oyster shells worthless, when we find | 
gard to the merits or superior advantages of | | 
We pre-| 


sume farmers will, before parchasing, make | 


among them coul and coal ashes, charcoal, | 
nails and old iron, matches, old rags, glass, | 


salt, tobacco quids, cigars, fish and fish-| 
| 


any one, over that of another. 


all needful inquiries upon this point, and “°° | bones, lobsters, and other things, too no- 
’ 


cide accordingly. 
' 


The earth is the great nursing mother of | se 


all plants; they in their turn minister, dj-;™more valuable for finding these articles | and conseqaently very dear, would not the 
thorn do to engraft the pear into: 


| » > 5 
rectly or indirectly, to the nutrition and sus- | 2008 them, and Ws toy a that our farmers | 
{were not aware of the ma ny good things | 


feed upon herbage, the direct growth of the | found with My motto is 


tenance of animal life; the lamb and the kid 
them, 





Save and | 
waste not, 

Yours, &c. H. C. Parker. 
Manchester, N. H., May 25, 1849. 


soil; the wolf and other of the carnivora 
feed upon the lamb and the kid—thus they 


merous to mention, and too good, as I think, | with thorns a great while. 


| spring, and plough it into ferment in the) 
j soil, or compost it with muck or loam, &c., | 
jand [ keep my manure under cover as much | 
as possible, and think it good economy.— | 
Bat I read in the Cultivator of the 26th of 
| May, a letter by Lyman Gileb, who gives it 
las his opinion, that manure ‘*shonld be 
| earted early imthe spring upon smooth and) 
dry grass ground, there to remain during 
}the summer; it should (he says) be spread 
| about one fuot-deep, and tarned over once | 


|a month with the plough, and in September | 
lit will be fine’ and good, and fit for use.’’ 


: A : | ‘ | Messrs. Editors, 1 must beg leave to differ | 
application of the brush, will entirely rid it) the reac h of the roots of whatever may be} 
- | 


| 


in my views from Mr, G.; but I shall not} 
call him by any hard names, because we) 
happen to differ, but really, it seems to me 
he has recommended a very wasteful way | 


of managing manure; so much so, that the | 

followers of his doctriue will be ‘few and | 

far between;’’ at least, that’s the opinion | 

of en old FARMER, 
Dover, N. H., May 29th, 1849. 


a) 


For the Bostou Cultivator. 
Thorns, 
Messrs. Editors :—I find, in going about 
the country, a great quantity of thorn-bush- 





es, and yet it is not so very unaceountable, 
for people keep cutting them down, Now! 
I would just as soon think of taking the | 
seed and sowing it broadcast over my farm, 
as to cut down the bushes, (I do not mean 
this to apply to anything but thorns.) Why, | 
what would you do, says a friend; let them | 
grow? No, I would take a yoke of oxen 
and pull them up; and if every farmer 
would do this, he would not be troubled 
Try it. As) 


throw away? I consider them much} pear stocks are very scarce in these parts, | 


One oF THE FARMERS. 
Colchester, Ct., May 21, 1849, 
Remarks.—It is frequently an expensive 
task to eradicate many kinds of shrubs, such 


derive their food indirectly from the soil. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Manures. 


P. S. [received from Mr. Howard, of | 


Easton, one dozen of eggs, carefully and | 


as the thorn, barberry, willow, and other 
shrubby plants. ‘They seem to be very te- 


chil: lethal. Sie Ghia aul aie ea | nacious of life, and catting them off near the 
y pa i e r “? | surface of the ground dues not often destroy 


Messrs, Editors:—As you are ever ready | ang no grumbling, for they are hatching | 
3 { 


this very day, So much for Mr. Howard's | 
good eggs, and his promptness in sending | 
them. Worth a dollar, and more, if half) 
the eggs hatch. H. C. P. | 


‘ ! 
Remarks, —We are much gratified to | 


inters; three |/earn that our friend, Dr. P., causes the | 


fragments of ‘oyster shells, and other things | 
”’ that are so pro- 


to give advice in farming in all its various 
branches, L should like a little information | 
from you, [ have come into possession of 
a farm, this spring, 


large lot of manure und 


where there was a 
orse barn; six 
or seven years ago the twenty-five or 
thirty horses kept one 
years ago the barn wa or a slaughter 
too numerous to mention, 


house for three months—all the offal wenty" 
fusely scattered about the lanes and back- 


under the barn; last year there were fifteen 


| 

| 

land from 21-2 tod tons per acre. Aij)| or twenty cows kept in the stalls, and their yards of the city of Manchester, to be gath- | 
kind of stocks are fond of it, and experience | manure was dropped beneath; there has ered up for the purpose of enriching his | 
has shown it to be equal to good hay. | been occasionally sawdust and loam thrown farm; and we have no doubt * the many | 
| , good things’? scraped up with the shells; 


Millet requires a dry, rich soil, well pul- 
verized by the plough and harrow. 
grow on thin soils, but like most other crops, 
It should 
be sown in drills, or broadcast, from the 
early*part of May to the first of July. If 
designed for hay, and sown broadcast, forty 


best repays on the most fertile. 


quarts of seed per acre will be required; if 
sown in drills, for the parpose of raising 
aeed, eight quarts will be enough. 
in 60 to 75 days, with favorable weather. 


When intended for fodder, it should stand | before it is fine enough to use 
till there is danger of waste in harvesting | must all be worked over before it is suitable 
baal | 


from the shelling of the seed. 
Juckwheat is largely cultivated in many | 
sections of the country, as it grows freely | 
on light soils, that are easily cultivated; but 
it does best ona good loamy fertile soil 
Sandy loams that have luin long in pasture, | 





Tt will | 


Itripens | 


down; and some hogs have been kept upon ‘ 

the manure a part of the time. I have will prove useful for manuring tir ewe 
| used some less than one half of the manure About the carrot-bed: we advise him to 
| this spring, not needing the remainder. 1 neither put his manure under it, nor on it, 

wish to know, whether itis best to work |‘ be left there,) but to have it as inti- 
| itover and let it remain under the barn, if mately mixed with the soil, from its surface 
| to the bottom, as two or three times plough- 
ing or spading will do it. The saving of} 
the lather and clippings of the beard for the 
compost heap, ia rather close shaving, but 
it is more honorable than some other kinds 
of shaving that are practised among us.— 
We respond most heartily to his motto, 
“‘save and waste not.’’ [Ens. 


| it is not wanted for use till another year, or 

should it be carried out near where it will 
| be wanted another season, and covered ever 
with loam; the under part of it is so solid, 
| that I have to work it over several times 
I expect it 
to apply to the land. A little advice from 
you would very much oblige 

A Su BsscRIBER, 

849. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Mauures. 
Messrs, Editors :—I have been a reader 
of your interesting paper for several months 
past, and I have been somewhat instructed, 


Ashburnham, May 23, 


Remarks.—We think our Subscriber has 











been very fortunate to come into possession 








them; though some farmers say, that moat 
kinds of bushes will die out, root and branch, 
if they are cut off at or near the time of the 
fall moon in August. Others say that a 
small quantity of salt placed on the stump | 
of newly cut trees and plants, will destroy 
the vitality of the roots, as the dissolving 
salt is taken into the pores of the stump and | 
passes to the roots and kills them. We 
have tried salt on the newly-cut stamps of | 
the locust, and were not troubled with any | 
sprouts from the roots. The locust isa tree 
that is very apt to have sproats spring up| 
from its roots, Pulling up bushes with oxen, 
we know is an effectual way, but in some 
cases it would be rather an expensive meth- 
od of clearing land. 

Pear scions are sometimes grafted on 
thorn stocks, and if grafted below the sur- 
face of the ground, frequently do well, but 
they do not usually make good thrifty grow- 
ing trees. We should much prefer good 
pear stocks, and they can be had of two or 
three years’ growth, of the nurserymen in 
the vicinity of Boston, at three or four dol- 
lars per hundred, packed se as to be safely 
transported by express or other conveyance 
to almost any section of New England, and 
we think they would in the end prove cheap- 
er than thorn stocks, even as a gift. [Eps. 





The deeper the soil is made, the deeper the 
roots can go in search of food, 








For the Boston Cultivator. 
Fruit Trees. 

Messrs. Editors:—I noticed in your paper 
for the 5th of May, a request by a subscri- 
ber from St. Johnsbary, Vt., for a list of the 
best fruit trees, and also, where they could 
be obtained; and seeing that it was not an- 
swered in your next, and feeling much in- 
terest for the raising of fruit, I went to one 
of my neighbors, who is doing considerable 
in the fruit-raising business, and requested 
him to answer the gentleman; but finding 
he had not time to spare, I obtained the fol- 
lowing list of those he has on hand and for 
sale, all which he has tried and found to do 
well as far north as St. Johnsbury. 

Randolph, Vt. 1. B. 

Remarks.—The list of apples, pears, 
plums, peaches, cherries, and grapes, sent 
by our correspondent, amounted to 120 
kinds, a list altogether too lengthy for our 
columns. But the inquirer ‘* B.’’ can visit 
P. P. Perrin, at Randolph, or G. 8. Pain, 
East Randolph, Vt., where he can receive 
all necessary information upon the various 
kinds of fruit named. [Eds. 

i For the Boston Cultivator. 
Millet. 

Messrs. Editors: —Will some of your nu- 
merous practical readers inform me, how it 
is that, the culture of Millet-—a crop which 
every one knows and acknowledges to be 
among the most profitable and convenient a 
farmer can sow—is not only not on the in- 
crease, but is generally discontinued after a 
year or two, the grower, however, declar- 
ing, that he knows not how this is, or why 
it should be, seeing that the raising of it, 
and the various uses to which it might be 
applied, is worthy of the most serious re- 
gard. I have often asked of those persons 
a reason why they have not persisted in 
the growth of a plant that they confess is 
the most profitable as grass, hay, or grain, 
they can grow, when they uniformly an- 
swered, ‘*} am sure I can’t tell,’’—nor 
can I. 

Now the purport of this is, to know 
where I can get supplied with Millet seed 





of superior quality, and at what price per 
bushel? and it will be the oddest thing in 
the world—will it not ?—if, on finding the 
fact as above stated, I do not continue to 
cultivate it. Timotny Cass. 

Remarks.—So far as our experience goes, 
there is no crop that can be grown with a 
fairer prospect of success and profit. We 
were some time since on the fine farm of 
Mr. Dupont, near Wilmington, Del., and no- 
ticed the following management, which we 
considered excellent. A first crop of clover 
had been fed down by stock, and upon this 
lay, a very heavy coat of stable-yard ma- 
nure was being spread preparatory to turn- 
ing down by the plough fora midsummer 
sowing of Millet, the crop to be cut for soil- 
ing; after which the land would be sown 
with wheat in the autumn, We presume, 
that no course could be better adapted for 
the culture of millet or wheat, the * fiery 
nature of the dung,’’? which many persons 
deem inimical to the growth of the wheat, 
having been expended on the Millet as a 
green crop. Millet seed may be obtained 
of D. Prouty & Ce., 20 and 22 North Mar- 
ket street, Boston, at $2 per bushel. [Eps. 

For the Boston Cultivator. 
A Vicious Horse. 

Messrs. Editors:—I havea valuable horse 
that has the trick of hanging back when 
tied, either in a stali or elsewhere: do you, 
or any of your numerous readers, know any 
remedy for this vicious habit? if so, they 
will confer a great favor by communicating 
it through the columns of your paper. 

A Constant Reaper. 


Remarks.—We once owned such an un- 
ruly member, tut found a cure for the 
** vicious habit,’’ of which our correspon- 
dent complains, in putting on the animal a 
halter made of small but strong rope, and 
folding underneath it one ear, on the top of 
his head, on tying him up; and we shall not 
soon forget the first attempt at pulling back 
which was made after it, nordid he! Suf- 
fice to say, our patient did not find it neces- 
sary to repeat the dose, but we were never 
before so near owning a cropt horse ! 

[Eps. 


Expeditious Threshing. 
Mr. Everly, of Northiews, made a bet of 
£5, with Mr. R. Leach, of Blackforrington, 
that he would, within the short space of one 
hoar, in his threshing mnachine, thresh one 
hundred bushels of onts and bind the straw 
into bundles: the performance was witness- 
ed by almost all the farmers in the neigh- 
borhood, and, extraordinary to relate, with- 
in forty-seven minutes, Mr. Everly threshed 
133 1-2 bushels, and bound the straw into 
240 bundles—a fact unparalleled in the an- 
nals of agricultural labor. [Exeter Post. 
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For the Boston, Cultivator. 
The Family Altar. 
*T is dawn—and hark | the household bell 
Sounds forth the gentle call, 
To gather at the altar's side, 
And low before it tall— 
To knee! in hallowed meekness there, 
And raise the voice of fervent prayer. 


For ‘tis the consecrated hour 
Of morning sacrifice, 
When fainilies for worship meet, 
And rich thanksgivings rise, 
When humbly bowed at Jesus’ feet, 
Their pleadings reach the Mercy Seat. 


Hush ! now the messages of grace 
Are read from Scripture’s page; 

Then deep devotion's sacred strains 
Each heart and tongue engage 

And now sweet music’s heavenly tone 

Is wafted to th’ Eternal’s Throne 


’T is eve, and round the cheerful hearth 
The fireside circle bend, 

To chant the vesper song of praise 
To an Almighty Friend. 

Their spirit-incense mounts above, 

And floats before the God of Love. 


The Altar! be it ever blest— 
Where fondest menrries dwell; 
Where happy groups are gathered oft, 
When rings the sacred bell 
Whence morning orisons arise, 
Aud evening offers sacrifice. 


The Altar! privileged of Reaven, 
A highly favored spot! 

The piace where humblest bands may meet, 
Within the humbles t cot, 

And there address Creation’s King, 

W hose Power the Hosts in Glory sing. 


The Altar! O how rich its scenes! 
May Angels from the sky 
Descend to guard its trensures well, 
And bear its homage high 
Let waiting spirits hover round, 
And listening, catch each holy sound. 
Roainia FLoORIaNa. 





—— 


Come, Ladies, we must depend on you for original 
articles for this department. Be not afraid to con- 
tribute freely, if such is your desire. Should arti- 
cles occasionally eome that are not quite perfect, we 
willendeavor to improve them, as much as our fee- 
ble powers will permit, and give them a place in our 
columns, if they are worthy of it. 

Contributors will write under whatever signature 
they please; but they will confer a favor, by append- 
ing to the sheet their real name and residence, that 
we may know fromm what source communications 
come 


—— 4 














For the Boston Cultivator. 
The May-Basket. 

It is often said, and with much truth too, 
that youth abounds in follies; that in the morn- 
ing of life, the young mind is ever prone to 
plan and indulge in the most reckless mirth, 
notwithtstanding the watchfulness of parents 
and friends, and their continual endearors to 
curb all the giddy impulses of early youth. 

1 have had my days of mirth, and they were 
not few, neither were my follies, yet 1 can 
jook back upon those wild youthful days 
without a tinge of regret, or even the 
gentlest whisper of reproof from my best 
triend—that ‘still small voice within.” 

When about sixteen years of age, sweet, 
happy sixteen ! that age which, in after years 
the mind ever loves to dwell upon; that age, 
when all outward things wear the roseate hue 
of a cloudless morning; when bright thoughts 
aud beautiful come gathering around the heart 
bidding its pure waters to tremble and gush 
outin very joy, gladdening allaround, That 
age of trust, of innocence, purity and love !-— 
{i was at that age, that circumstances called 
me from home, to reside for a short time in 
the pretty town of K——in company with a 
young friend about my own years. Freed from 
the restraining influence of our parents, the 
result upom our conduct may be easily imag- 
ined, we were at liberty to follow the bent of 
our own inclinations, aud we did not let the 
opportunity pass unimproved. It was in the 
month of May, on one of those bright sun- 
ny aflernoons, that my friend Lizzie and my- 
self might have been found strolling, arm in 
arm along the green grassy lane leading to the 
forest. Reader, ceuld you have seen us then, 
you would have said, that lighter hearts never 
beat ‘neath youthful bosoms. Gaily we sped 
across the slight wooden bridge, each with a 
basket on our arm, until entering the dark 
shadowy wood we separated, and began search- 
jog among the moss and withered leaves for 
the hidden May-Flower. Father Time pass- 
ed by us in his winged chariot, carrying along 
with him the jeweled moments and the bright 
golden hours—but we gave him not a passing 
thought, and only chatted, and lagghed and 
sung, while our busy witehing fingers were 
straying hither and thither among the flowers. 
I fancy the dear little birds envied us, for they 
warbled not a note so sweet and so merrily as 
was their wont; perhaps they were charmed 
by our own melody—the music of glad hearts 
—or what is still more reasonable, perchance 
they were frightened. Be that as it may, the 
sun was sinking behind the western hills, 
tinging the stately crests of those dark grim 
old forest-trees with the softening radiance of 
his departing smiles, and the Whip-poor-will, 
the frogs, and the turtles had commenced their 
vesper chant, which I so dearly love to listen 
to, ere we retraced our steps homeward. Hay- 
ing arrived, the task of weaviog wreaths and 
decorating a small paper basket, commenced 
with no small degree of energy, for we had 
decided upon ‘‘hanging” it as soon as com- 
pleted. 

The old blacksmith in the kitchen was strik- 
ing busily with his heavy hammer upon the 
huge anvil, the hour of nine, when we de- 
scended from our chamber into the hall, and 
throwing over our shoulders each a large 
highland plaid, we sallied forth. 

Twas a glorious evening ! The full moon 
ooked out and smiled brightly from among 











her host of glittering stars upon which no 
shadow fell, and bere and there a beautiful, 
white cloud edged with moonlight, floated al- 
most imperceptibly upon its azure depths, 
looking like the spotless drapery of an angel 
of glory. The mild dewy atmosphere Jaden 
with the sweets of many an unseen flower, 
and gentle as the breath of an infant, fanned 
the loose locks from off our flushed foreheads, 
and lingered awhile, trifling with the lovely 
blossoms which we were bearing, thea sped 
on its way like an angel of mercy, leaving us 
to mourn its departure. 

Slowly and stealihily we moved along, now 
and then casting behind us a frightened glance 
as the rustling of a dry leaf made us imagine 
jt the sound of hasty footsteps. With the 
gilded treasure in my hand, loaded with con- 
fectionery aud “every thing good,” accom- 
panied with appropriate lines, we arrived in) 
front of the boarding place of William S—. | 
He was a stranger, so, of course, admired.— | 
With trembling hands we unfasteved the small 
gate and were about entering the yard, when | 
a loud creaking from the door caused us to | 
start und sprigg back into the street, scamper 
ing away us if pursued by some spirit of dark- | 
ness; in my haste, the highland had slipped | 
from my bead, and now hung trailing in the 
sand. Handing the basket to the panting 
Lizzie, 1 replaced it, and again took from her | 
the fated trinket, and walked silently behind | 
her fora few moments, when, happening to} 
cast my eyes down upon it, behold it was | 
empty! Why Lizzie said I, there is nothing | 
init! Oh, reader, could you have heard that) 
loud silvery laugh, rich and musical as the) 
tones of a delighted harp-striug as it rung out 
loud and clear upon the still night-air, you) 
would have thought that all the comic powers 
had combined to make the merry girl insane | 
with joy. If this happens to meet her eye, | 
and it will, doubtless, the same wild burst of 
laughter will gush out from her merry heart as | 
it did on the night we went to hang the May-| 
basket. Methinks I can now see the dimples | 
leaping to her rosy mouth ! May she laugh | 
and may itdo her good. 

The finger of time has touched and wither 
ed some of the blossoms in the garland of | 
youth; shadow after shadow have fallen upon! 
my heart, my cheek hath grown paler, and if} 
you come close, you will see one or two lines | 
drawn slightly across my brow; yet the mem-| 
ory of that glorious evening, and the May- 
basket adventure is fresh in my mind, and it 
never fails to make me laugh whenever I think 
of it. GERTRUDE, 

Cherry Vale. 








For the Boston Cultivator. 
Thoughts of Home. 
My happy home! Oft do J think 
On thee, at evening's solemn hour, 
When, as the stars are beaming torth, 
lslowly pace the fragrant bower. 
My mother’s words ! they rest on me, 
As morning dew on opening flowers, 
And cheer me on life's troubled sea, 
Like noon’s refeeshing, welcouie showers, 
My motlier’s voice ! how sweet a sound ! 
It falls like music on my ear, 
And seems to spenk these words profound, 
Give heed unto my precepts dear. 
That gentle mother marked the way, 
Keep holy-day one day in seven. 
°T was she who taught me first to say, 
Our father ! thou who art in heaven. 
My sister's love! ‘tis deep and strong, 
And Issting a» the Jotty hills; 
Rerves ax a light to lead along, 
Through life’s unseen and gloomy ills. 
My father’s counsel ! may I bind 
Those golden words around my heart 
* Deal uprightly with all maukind, 
And trom stern virtue ne’er depart.” J. E.G 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Woman. 
* Blessings on the Women !"—[Byrron. 

Mr. Editor :—1I know not when I have been 
so much interested and instructed, as wikh the 
perusal of the extract and accompanying re- 
flections of your correspondent, Jane S., on 
the article, ‘‘The management of the Sick 
Chamber.” Under circumstances such as 
those depicted, disease must be disarmed of 
half its pain and misery—no wonder that the 
three Graces and the nine Muses are all fe- 
males! I always liked woman-cooks, wo- 
man-waiters, and woman-nurses, and may 
Heaven grant, that I may continue tobe fa- 
vored, as in this respect I have been, through 
the remainder of my life! 

But it is not only in the sick chamber, 
and in the kitchen, that woman is at home— 
in the parlor, also, she is great; nor can 
there be a perfect family-establishment with- 
out her excellent management. Do you know, 
I have a strong idea, that she is formed of the 
finer clay, and may one day give you my opin- 
ion of the why and wherefore, relating to that 
surmise; but, in the mean time, I would pre- 
sent, for your acceptance, the following portra- 
iture, drawn as itis, from the life and heart. 
I would add, your miscellaneous department 
comes to us, redolent of sweets; the beauti- 
ful little boquets, culled by the fingers of your 
fair correspondents, which must have been 
gathered from well-cultivated parterres,are ex- 
quisitely agreeable, and distinguish you, as 
highly favored above your compeers. 

A PAMILY MAN. 

Female Tact.—'‘ When a woman is pos- 
sessed of a high degree of tact, she sees, as 
bya kind of second-sight, when any litle 
emergency is likely to occur, or when, to use 
a more familiar expressiom, things do not 
seem likely to goright. She is thus aware of 


any sudden turn in conversation, and prepared 





for what it may lead to; but above all, she 





can penetrate into the state of mind of those 
she is placed in contact with, so as to detect 
the gathering gloom upon another's brow, be- 
fore the mental storm shall have reached any 
formidable height; to know when the tone of 
voice has altered; when ap unwelcome thought 
has presented itseli, and when the pulse of 
feeling is beating higher or lower, in conse- 
quence of some apparently trifling cireum- 
stance which has just transpired. In these, 
and innumerable instances of a similar na- 
ture, the woman of tact uot only perceives the 
variations which are constantly taking place 
in the atmosphere of social life, but she adapts 
herself to them witha facility which the law 
of love enables her to carry out, so as to spare 
her friends the pain and annoyance which so 
frequently arise out of the mere mismanage- 
ment of familiar and apparently unimportant 
affairs. And how often do these seeming 
trifles—the accidental betrayal of what there 
would have been no duplicity in concealing— 
how often do these wouad us more than di- 
rect unkinduess !” 
For the Boston Cultivator. 
A May Day Walk. 

Which shall we do, go round the hill or 
climb over those huge rocks,to the top?” “Ob! 
fet us climb, it will be fine fun and good exer- 
cise.” 

© Yes, so it will, better than gymnastics, 
So we all thought, as we stood at the foot of a 
steep ascent, atthe summit of which, a pile 
of massive rocks jotted out, in seeming defi- 
ance to our climbing powers. Slowly, but 
merrily,we wound our way, gathering blue and 
white violets, various grasses and othersmall 
flowers, till we reached the top, where all as 


‘one gazed upon the prospect. At our feet lay 


the clear smooth pond, which associations had 
made dear to us all. Upon its opposite shore 
rose a succession of lofty hills, upon whose 
sides lay large, well tilled farms. At our 
right, were gruin-fields and woodland, and at 
our left, the lake widened, and was lost inthe 
Our first emotions of sublimity 
having passed away, we sat down to rest, ar- 
range our flowers and chat, as al) gir!s love to 
chat of what we should like to have and be. 
One of our group, wished to bea rich lady, 
have a fine house in the city, servants, car- 
riage and pony at her pleasure. Another 
would be a scholar, accomplished and useful, 
while a third, more romantic than these, 


distance, 


Would hie her to some Indian Isle 
*Neath tall magnola trees, to while 
ay with richest ’ 

s dizzy flights explore. 





A fourth, with less romance than prudence, 
thought we were exposing health by sitting 
too long, and proposed continuing our walk. 
Accordingly, we proceeded, gathering various 
evergreens, talking, singing, and lauehiag by 
turns, till thinking it time to return, we did 
so, reflecting that we were happier, and per- 
chance better for having met, exchanged 
thoughts, and encouraged usetul and agreeable 
pastine. We thankful thet the 
cold winds, which have so long swept over 


were too, 
our hills, had not power to chill our social 
feelings, or make us forget, that there is every 
where much which, to a thoughtful mind, 
might he made conducive te our happiness. 

Windham, May 10, 1849. PHILA. 
Forthe Boston Cultivator, 

To the Cultivator, 
Speed tee thou messenger of love! 
Speed thee thou heavenly dove, 
Till all that live and toil 
Shall * cultivate the mind and soil.” 

From Graham's Magazine. 
THB BROTHER'S TEMPTATION, 
BY SYBIL SUTHERLAND. 
CHAPTER I. 

* Yon look sad to-night, Alice,” was the 
remark of Mr. Colman as his young wile en- 
tered the sitting-room, and took a seat beside 
him with a countenance expressive of unusual 
dejection; “and where is Maggie this evening 
that yon have been obliged to take upon your- 
self the duty of nursery-maid to our litte 
ones ?” 

‘* Maggie has gone upon an errand of mercy 
—to watch overa sick and suffering fellow 
creature,” replied Mrs. Colman. “‘It is a 
long story,” she added, in answer to the look 
of inquiry which her husband cast upon her, 
‘‘but L will endeavor to relate it if you will 
listen to it patiently. This morning, Harry, 
after you had left home, I resolved to set forth 
in search of aseamstress who was making 
some dresses for our lite girl. She had fail- 
ed to bring them home at the time appointed, 
and as I had never employed her before, and 
knew nothing of ber character, I felt rather 
anxious concerning the safety of the materi- 
als Lhad given her to work upon, and deter- 
mined to go to the dwelling which she had de- 
scribed as her residence and learn the cause 
of her disappointing me. The house was in 
a miserable street some distance from here, 
and I hurried along till [came to it. It was 
a wretched-looking dwelling, such as none but 
the very poorest class would have chosen.— 
The door stood open, and several ragged lit- 
tle Irish children were playing upon the steps, 
J inquired of them if Mrs. Benson, the seam- 
stress lived there? They did not seem tore 
cognize the name—but they told me that a 
young woman who took in sewing hired the 
back rooms of the third-story. Following 
their direction, I ascended three flights of stairs 
and found myself at the door of the apartment, 
where I knocked, and a faint voice bidding me 
enter, 1 unclosed the deor and stood upon the 
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threshold. Whata strange and unexpected | 
sightnow met my gaze! Upon the floor, al- 
most at my feet as [ entered, lay a young and 
) very beautiful girl apparently bereft of all con- 
sciousuess. She looked so thin and pale that 
at first I thought her dead, and starting back | 
in horror [ was about to leave the place, | 
when a feeble voice, the same which told me} 
tocome in, besought me to stay. Looking} 
round to discover whence it proceeded, I saw | 
the emaciated form of a man reclining upon a} 
couch in adistant part of the room. Hastily | 
Lapproached him, for I felt it to be my duty | 
to render him what aid I could. As I drew 
nearer to his bedside, I read the tale of con- 
firmed disease in that pallid face and in the 
wild sunken eyes whose gaze met my own.— 
In a few words he informed me that the mai- 
den who lay there senseless was his daughter. 
While busily engaged at her work about an 
hour previously, she had fallen from her seat) 
and remained thus ina state of unconscious- | 
He said that his limbs being palsied 
he was unable to help her, and so he had lain 
upon his couch agonized by the thought that 
his child was dead, or that she might die for | 
wantof proper assistance. And he now be- | 
| sought me to endaveor to discover if there were 
jany signs of life, and if possible to restore 
|herto her senses. The appeal was not in 
jvain, I turned from him to his inanimate 
daughter, aud raising that light and fragile 
form in my arims, placed her upon acouch ina 
small closet-like apartinent adjoining the one 
[had first entered. For a long time every 
means of restoration were vainly tried—but 
at length my strenuous eflorts were rewarded, 
and the young girl once more unclosed her 
eyes. But she evidently recognized nothing 
about her—those dark and strangely beautiful 
orbs glared wildly around, while a few broken, 
incoherent sentences burst from her lips, and 
as she sunk again upon the pillow the bright) 
fever flushes rushed to her cheek, and 1 knew 
that her brain was suffering. Great was her 
parent's joy that she once more breathed—but 
iny heart was full of sadness, for I could not 
help feeling that her life was in jeopardy. It 
was my wish to have a physician summoned, 
but I knew not how this was to be done, for I 
dared not leave my charge, and there was no 
ove near tohelp me. At this moment I heard 
footsteps in the hall, and quickly opening the 
door, beheld a boy ascending the stairs. The 
promise of a piece of silver easily procured 
his assent to go for the nearest doctor, and ac- 
cordingly he set off, while re-entering the 
room [ resumed my station by the sick girl’s 
bedside. Ina few minutes the physician ar- 
rived and my suspicious of the nature of the 
young girl's disorder were confirmed, for he 
provounced itto be a fever of the brain, and 
said that his patient would require constant; 
watching aud careful nursing. The father | 
listened anxiously and attentively to the doc- 
tor's words. His countenance fell he 
caught the last sentences, though ke said not 
;aword, It was not till after giving his pre- 





ness, 
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scription, the physician left, promising tocall 
early on the morrow, that he spoke what was 
pissing in his mind. 

** Julie must die!’ he said, bowing his 
head upon his hands, while bitter, hopeless 
anguish was depicted upon his face, ‘for | have 
uo meaus of obtaining for her the care she 
needs.’ It was all that passed his lips, but it 
spoke volumes to my heart, and my resolution 
was instantly token. I told him that I would 
not desert his child, that I would continue 
with her part of the day, and when I was 
obliged to leave that I would send some one 
to take my place. Oh, Harry! if you could 
only have seen how grateful that poor invalid 
looked! Mostamply repaid was I by that 
glance for whatever I had undertaken, I re- 
mained with the siak girl several hours lon- 
ger, and in the intervals when she slumber- 
ed, [had time to observe the appearance of 
things around me. The furniture was mean 
and scanty. There were but twochairs in the 
room, and the carpet was worn alimost thread- 
bare. Evef¥"thing betokened extreme pover- 
ty—but néabffss was plainly perceptible in 
the arrangements of the apartment, and I felt 
from the appearance of its occupants that they 
had seen more prosperous days. A book lay 
upon a table close at hand, I took it up and 
discovered it to be a volume of Bryant's po 
ems. On looking over the pages, I found se- 
veral of the most beautiful passages marked, 
Upon one of the fly-leaves was written, ‘To 

ulie—from her father.’ The book was evi- 
dently the young girl's property. There was 
also a small portfolio of drawings upon the 
table, which evinced signs of both talent and 
cultivation. For an hour after the physician's 
departure the parent of Julie—for by her name 
I may as well call her—showed little disposi- 
tion to converse. He seemed exhausted by 
the emotions of the day—but | knew that 
though he said nothing, his gaze was often 
upon me when he imagined that I did not ob- 
serve him. At last he roused himself to an- 
swer sone inquiries which I thought it neces- 
sary tomake, He told me that he was very 
poor, and that for more than a year, during 
which his infirmity had appeared and increas- 
ed, his daughter had maintained him by the 
proceeds of her needle. He said also that two 
years previously he had resided at Baltimore 
as one of its wealthiest merehants—but hav 
ing failed ander circumstances that cast a 
cloud upon his character, though he was in 
reality innocent of intentional wrong, he 
had left the city of his birth and hastened 
with Julie, his ouly child, to New York, where 
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he would be sure of never more meeting the 
scornful gaze of those who had been his 
friends ere misfortune overtook him. Here 
he hoped to procure employment—but fate 

seemed against him. Shortly after his arriv- 

alin this city, he was seized with a danger- 

ous illness which left him in his present help- 

less condition, and his lovely and accomplish- 

ed child fownd herself very unexpectedly 

thrown upon her own resources for her sup- 

port and that of her invalid parent. Bravely 

for many months had she borne the burden, 

but continued anxiety concerning the means of 
obiaining life’s necessaries had at last done 

its work—and in the delirium of fever, the 

fair and noble girl now tossed restless!y upon 

her bed, a mere wreck of what she had once 

been. 

‘This brief sketch of their history, as you 
may imagine, dear Harry, interested me great- 
Jy. And when, at its conclusion, the speaker 
agaip expressed his fears for the future and 
his doubis as to the recovery of his child, for 
whom he had no power to provide necessary 
attendance, I again assured him that I would 
watch over her until she became quite well, 
and that after this 1 would eadeavor to find 
some more healthy and suitable employment 
for her than that in which she had latterly 
been engaged. 

« Toward the close of the afternoon, being 
desirous of going home for a while, I dis 
patched the boy whom I have once before men- 
tioned, for Maggie, that she might supply my 
place as attendant upon the sick Julie, until 
evening, when I proposed to bear her company 
and resume my postat the bedside. #hecame, 
aud her sympathies were svon all enlisted by 
the tale which I hurriedly repeated to her, — 
But she decidedly opposed my wish to return 
—reminded me of my late indisposition, and 
declaring that I was not strong enough to bear 
the fatigue of sitting up all night, insisted up- 
on being allowed to exercise her skill as nurse 
without any other assistance. I thanked her 
for her consideration, while I felt that she 
was right. So J left her and proceeded home, 
where, as you may suppose, I was welcomed 
most joyfully by little Willie and his sister, 
who had mourned incessautly over mamma's 
protracted absence, 

** And now, Harry, that I have finished my 
somewhat lengthy narrative, tell me whether 
you approve of what I have done and prom- 
ised to do?” 

‘Certainly, dearest Alice,” replied Mr, 


Colman, affectionately pressing the litte hand [ 


that rested within his own, “while you cou- 
tinue to follow, as you have hitherto done, the 
dictates of your own pure, loving heart, [ can 
never do aught but applaud you. The present 
objects of your benevolence, are I am sure 
from the account, well worthy of whatever 
you may do fer them, and | would advise you 
to persevere in your eflorts for their welfare. 
But you quite forgot to tell me, my dear, if 
you discovered in your protege the seamstress 
for whom you were sea sing 7” 

‘« No, indeed,” she, plied, while her coun- 
tenance wore a loo! of vexstion, ‘‘my seam- 
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stress was a very different sort of a being JZ) 


from this beautiful Julie. Nor do I think that 
I shall ever discover her, for just before I re- 
turned home I made inquiries as to whether a 
person answering her description lived in that 
house, and was assured that no one of that 
name had ever dwelt there. How foolish I 
was to trust those dresses to an entire stran- 
ger.” 

‘* And pray what may be the name of the 
family whose history has interested you so 
deeply 2?” asked Mr. Colman. 

‘The father’s name is Malcolm—Walter 
Malcolm, as he informed me. With the 
daughter's I believe that] have already ac- 
quainted you.” 

** Walter Malcolm! Julie Malcolm! And 
you say they are from Baltimore?” As she 
spoke Mr. Colman’s cheek grew suddenly pale, 
and rising from his seat he paced the apart- 
ment with a hasty and agitated step. 

“Why, what is the matter, Harry?” ex- 
claimed his wife in a tone of the deepest so- 
licitude, as she sprung to his side, ‘‘pray tell 
me what has moved you thus?” But it was 
some moments ere he seemed able to reply.— 
At length with emotion he said— 

** Alice, what if I were to tell you that this 
man—this Walter Malcolm is my brother— 
the brother who in my early youth drove me 
away from his luxurious home, an orphan and 
unprotected, to seek my fortune in the wide, 
wide world?" Alice Colman started and 
raised her eyes wonderingly to her husband's 
face, and after a brief silence he resumed with 
a sternness unusual to him— 

** fo that hour, Alice—in that hour of utter 
desolation, when lonely and uncared for 1 left 
my brother's roof forever, a fierce, burning 
desire for revenge took possession of my soul, 
In the fest bitterness of despair I called upon 
Heaven to avenge my wrongs. I wished that 
Walter's wealth might take to itself wings— 
that one day he might come to me for bread; 
and I resolved were this ever the case, to give 
him-—-a stone! My desire has been fulfilled, 
and my proud and unfeeling brother is now a 
beggar at my door !” 

Me paused—while his wife shuddered and 
looked appealingly up into his face. 

‘* Harry |” she exclaimed in a low, earnest 
tone, ‘‘you surely do not mean that you will 
not forgive the sorrow your brother’s conduet 
once gaused you—that you will now look ex- 
ultingly upon his woes, and turn a deaf ear to 
the wants of his sweet and suffering child 2” 

The reproving expression of the dear face 
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now anxiously upturned to his, at once recall- 
ed the husband to asense of error, and draw- 
ing the form of the beloved one closer to his 


side, he said— 

“Ob! how fervently should [thank Heav- 
en who has given to me soch a monitor inthe 
hour of temptation! Pardon me, my Alice, 
if by giving way to impulse lL have. wounded 
your sensitive spirit, and that in the moment 
when passion held its sway, I slighted the 
divine lesson of forgiveness, through your in- 
fluence first impressed upon my soul. Nay, 
dearest, look not thus surprised, for it’ was 
really by your means that the wish to quell 
: » upon my brother, enter- 


the thirst for reve 
ed my heart; and if you will listen a few sec 
onds Lean explain to you the words that at 
You will | 





present may well seem mysterious, 
Alice, 
1 experienced a sevece fit 

sant Sal. bath evening short- | 


doubtless remember that some months 







before our marria 
of illness, One ple 
ly after I was declared convalescent, I was re-! 
clining upon a sofa in the sitting-room at your 
My spirits were just then 
I felt inwardly fretful 
uncommon at such 


uncle’s residence. 
very much depressed 
and uneasy 
atime, many little circumstances which be- 
rose up in my 


aud as is not 


fore had been almost forgotten, 
mind, and woke anew in my bosom sensations | 
according to their nature, of pain, anxiety, or 
intignation. Among other things came tore- 
ibly to view the me mory of the grevious wrong | 
I had received at the hands of him who should | 
have been a parent to me; and a feeling of the | 
deepest hatred toward my brother stole to my | 
heart, together with a hope that at some fu- | 
ture time a chance might be mine of returning | 
him measure for measure of the unkindness 
which he had so unsparingly dealt out to me. | 
* Atthatinstant, Alice, you re-entered the 


room from which you had been a few minutes 


absent, and at the request of your uncle, open 
ed the family Bible aud began your usunl Sal, 
bath-evening duty of reading a series of chap- 
ters from the holy book, There was a pas 


sage in the first which you read that affected | 
for it came as a reproof from | 


me strangely 
Heaven delivered to me through the medium | 
of one of earth’s angels. It was the follow- 
ing-—‘Avenge not yourselves but rather give 
place unto wrath, for itis written, vengeance 
is mine; [ will repay saith the Lord. There 
fore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink; for in so doing [thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head.’ The 
sentences awed me, coming pon my ear as 
they did at a period when my spirit’ needed 
the precious warning and rebuke contained in 
them, and I breathed a sileat prayer to Heavy 
en for strength to enable me toheed it, The, 
hour of my trial bas arrived, and to-day have 
L again felt the promptings of the tempter. 
You cannot imagine with what force these old | 
feelings have been driven back upon my soul, 
but, Alice, your voice has once more stilled 
the tempest, and [know that 1 have passed 
the ordeal in safety.’ 


Harry Colman cea, and this time as his 
gaze met that of his e¢ inion he saw that 
her eyes were full of tears—but they were 
tears of grateful joy. Fora little while there 
was silence between them, but at length Mr, 





Colman continued ; | 

* Let me recount to you, Alice, as briefly | 
few circumstances connected 
I have never done so 


as possible, a 
with my early history. 
before, because the effort was a painful one, 
and there was no exact necessity for the repe- 
tition. As you are aware, | was so unfortu- 

nate as to lose my father when [ was a mere | 
infant, and my mother lived only till T had at- | 
tained my twelfth year, [T was the child of | 
her second marriage, and she had one son by | 
a previous union who was many years my sen- | 
ior, At the period of my mother’s death, my 

brother, Walter Malcolm, had been married | 

nearly five years, and was now a widower and | 
the father of one little girl, who had just 
reached ber third summer. Upon her death- | 
bed my parent left me beneath his care, desir- 
ing Walter to attend to my wants and to be} 
kind and gentle to me when she was no more. 
As soon as the funeral was over, my brother | 
took me with him to his own dwelling. 1! 
was now entirely dependent upon him for main- | 
tenance, Walter Malcolm was wealthy, fora | 
large estate had descended to him | 





from his | 
father, who had also left my mother a life-an 
nuity, which while she lived had supported 
us, At her death I was of course unprovided | 
for, for my own father had possessed no world- 
ly goods to bequeath me. My new home| 
seemed very different to me from the hearth of | 
my early, sunny childhood, I was lonely and | 
desolate—for between Walter and myself, 
brotherly love had never existed. Not that 1) 
would have denied him his meed—but I was | 
too proud to award the gift that | was confi- | 
dent would never be valued, for my memory | 
could not boast a single instance wherein he 
bad evinced for me the slightest regard. Nay, 
Leven felt that [was an object of dislike to 
him, though Lknew vot the cause. Doring 
my mother’s life [ had been greatly indulged, 
and it was scarcely to be wondered at that I 
was frequently very wayward. 
ooeasions, a word of love had always been 
sufficient to control my passionate nature; but 
when the sweet affectionate 
had power to calm me, were hushed in the 
tomb, my faulis were met by my new guardian 
with harshpess and contempt, and this never 
failed to rouse a spirit of continued o »pposition, 
There was but one voice in my brother's | 
household that ever spoke lovingly tome. It 
was that of his ehild—the Jittle Julie. 


Upen such 


tones that ever 


From 


| 


the first hour of my residence beneath Wal- 
ter’s roof, the little creature had conceived a 
passionate attachment to me, preferring my 
presence to that of her nurse or even her fath- 
er. And, as you may imagine, Alice, { did 
not slight her proflered affection, and during 
the three years that we dwelt together the lit- 
tle one was the sole sunbeam upon my shad- 
owed life-path. How gladly did I greet her 
graceful bounding step! How dear was the 
sound of her clear ringing laughter as I join 
ed in her sports !—~—and more precious still 
were the moments when weary of play, she 
would steal to my side, and twining her tiny 
arms about my neck, murmur forth, in lisping 
aecents, her sweet child-like terms of endear- 
ment 

‘* Thad reached my fifteenth year when the 
incident occurred that separated me from my 
brother. An error was laid to my charge of 
which [was really guiltless—and as I proud- 
ly refused to acknowledge and repair the fault 

Walter Matcolm turned me from his dwell- 
ing, declaring that thenceforth and forever he 
disowned me! Time was merely given me 
little articles that I could 
really call my own—TI was not allowed to bid 
farewell to the child whom I yearned to look 
upon once more before I went—and so, an out- 
cast, | passed from that stately mansion.— 
Alice, [dare not linger over a description of 
my sensations in that hour of anguish—for it 
might perhaps arouse them agalo within my 
soul. You know the rest of my history—the 
circumstance of my adoption by your uncle 
who was then visiting Baltimore, and first 
beheld mein a store where | had entered in 
quest of employment. Te him I confided the 
facts relating to my former life; he pitied and 
sympathized with ine, and bore me with him 
and from that 
day was in every respect to the lonely orphan, 
all that a kind and generous parent could be 


to collect a few 


to his own home in this city, 


to his only son.” 


CHAPTER If, 





The morning succeeding the events last re 
corded, at an early hour, Mrs, Colman was on 
her way tothe dwelling of the now destitute 
and infirm Walter Malcolm. She had new 
motives forthe advancement of her charita- 
ile purposes, and her interest in the sick gir! 
had deepened since she knew her to be the 
one whose infant steps her own husband had 
guided. Hastening up the stairs she knocked 
atthe door, which was soon opened by Mag 
gie, who looked weary enough with the fa- 
The young girl had 
been very restless, she believed 
that the fever was rapidly progressing “But 
is she not a beautiful creature 7” remarked 


tigue of the past night. 
she said, and 


Maggie to her mistress, as she 
couch and parted the rich curls from the fe- 
vered brow, ‘ah, ma’am, I have nursed many 
a one before this in sickness— but never a per- 
son whose appearance so won upon me as 
hers has.” 

Alice Colman did not wonder at the obser 
hut as she new glanced round the room 
and her 


vation 
she met the 
morning salutation to him was full of gentle 
ness and sympathy. 

Through the whole of that day Mrs, Col- 
man maintained her station in the chamber of 
sickness and poverty. The physician came 
at the appointed hour, and gave it as his opin- 
ion that Julie was growing rapidly worse, and 
that there were even doubts whether in any 
case her life would be spared. Oh! how the 
thought of her dying affected Mrs, Colman. 

“ Let every thing be done that may be of 
any benefit to her,”’ she said anxiously to the 
doctor, ‘‘spare no expense whatever if you 
think you can by any means preserve her from 
the grasp of death. I will be answerable for 
whatever remuneration you may require.” 

And not even content with his advice, she 
sent for her own family physician determined 
to try all the means she could for the preser- 
vation of the life of her husband's niece. She 
noticed that Walter Malcolm logked very pale 
all day, but attributed it to ort for his 
daughter. He seemed too langtid-to converse 
—hbut once, as she handed him a glass of wa 
ter, he said—"‘Lady, Heaven will reward your 
kindness to the suffering.” 

That evening when Alice Colman returned 
home, her husband surprised her with the in- 
telligence that Walter Malcolm was aware of 
her relationship to him, Before she went 
there in the morning, Mr. Colman had advis- 
ed her on no account to allow his brother to 
aye from whom he received the needful 
aid, for he feared that Walter still entertained 

against him the old feeling of hatred, and that 
it would awaken unpleasant emotions in his 
heart if he knew that the brother he had de- 
serted was now destined to be his chief reli- 
ance, But the caution to his wife was unne- 
cessary, Walter Malcolm had made inquir- 
ies of Maggie concerning the family to whom 
he was indebted, and from their minuteness 
Harry Colman was confident that he had been 
Aod that his brother had not for- 
gotten his former aversion to him he deemed 
evident from the fact that he had said nothing 
of his discovery, during the day, to Mrs, Col- 
man. The latter however thought differently. 

Julie's father had spoken his thanks for that 
draught of water too earnestly for her to join 
~ and she expressed her 


gaze of Julie's father, 


recognized. 





in her hushand’s belief 


conviction that he repented his past conduct, 
and that ke merely wanted courage to confess 
his penitence. 

But day afier day passed on, and yet there 
was noallusion to the subjact on the part of 








bent over the! 


Walter Malcolm. Meanwhile his daughter 
had passed the crisis of the fever and was de- 
clared convalescent, If the appearance of 
Julie Malcolm in the hour of delirium had at- 
tracted the fancy of Alice Colman and her 
nurse, how much more were they drawn 
toward her when her mind was freed from the 
chains that bound it—for gentle and loving- 
hearted, her grateful spirit manifested itself 
in various little touching ways toward those 
who had watched over her during her danger- 
ous illness. Whenshe grew stronger and was 
able to enter into conversation, a perfect un- 
derstanding arose between Mrs. Colman and 
herself that they were always to be friends, 
Alice Colman felt that she loved Julie 
dearly—and the latter was not slow in return- 

ing the affection of one whose timely succor 
had saved her life. Stillthe young girl sus- 


in heart, 

It was soon settled that when Julie became | 
entirely recovered, she should undertake the 
duties of governess to Mrs. Colman's children, 
and this new office was to afford her the means 
of support. A more residence bad 
heen sought hy Alice Colman for Julie and her 
father, and they were to remove into it as soon | 
as the former had gained sufficient strength to 
bear the fatigue. Two more wecks elapsed | 
ere this last was effected—and the y, 
were then comfortably settled in their new 
abode. 

And still there was no sign from Walter 
Malcolm that he knew of his brother's agency 
in the change wrought in his affairs. He was 
now generally reserved when Mrs. Colman 
was near, and his countenance ofien wore a 
deep shade of gloom, 


suitable 





project 


| 


CHAPTER III. 

The first day that Julie Malcolm felt equal 
to the exertion was spent at te house of her | 
new friend, and then it was that for the first 
time since her childhood, Harry Colman be- 
held his niece. So strongly impressed upon 
his mind was the recolleciion of her early 
fondness for him, and the soothing influence 
which her winning, aflectionate ways had 
possessed over his spirit, that he now obeyed 
the voice of impulse he would fain have clasp- 
ed Julie once more to bis heart; for though he 
new looked upon a beautiful and gracefu) 
maiden of eighteen, he could scarcely view 
herin any other light than as the darling 
child whose caresses had so often comforted | 
him when greeted by every other voice with 
coldness. Yet ragpiling the fact that their) 
relationship could not be breathed to her by | 
himself, he was obliged to meet her with the 
reserve of a perfect stranger. But ali formal- 
ity between them soon vanished, and an hour 
after their introduction found them conversing 
together with the ease of old acquaintance- 
ship. Nor had Julie forgotten, in her own 
frank earnest manner, to thank bim again and 
again for the services his family bad rendered 
her father and berself—while her soft dark 
eyes filled with tears as she spoke of the debt 
which by gratitude only she could repay.— 
Harry Colman longed to tell her that he was 
the debtor—and that by his wife’s attention 
to her, Julie had but been rewarded for the 
love she had accorded him when all other 
hearts were steeled against him. 

Mrs. Colman saw with delight her hus- 
band’s increasing predeliction for his niece— 
for by renewing his former affection for Julie, | 
she hoped to make the young girl at some fu- | 
ture day, the instrument of reconciliation !:e- 
tween the estranged brothers. 

The day of Julie's visit to the Colmans was 
@ happy one to all parties. Even little Effie 
Colman and her brother Willie, though at first | 
rather shy of the lady, who, as they were 
told, was to initiate them into the mysteries | 
of the primer, had become very fond of her, | 
and were exceedingly loath to let her go when | 
the time appointed for her return home ar- 
rived. Then, wits her arms entwined about 
Julie's neck, little Effie besoughi her to say 
when she was coming to them daily—and the 
following week was accordingly named for the 
commencement of her career as preceptress 
to the children. 


| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER IV. 

The morning agreed upon by Julie and Mrs. 
Colman for the beginning of the former's la- 
bors arrived, but the young girl did not ap- 
pear. Knowing well her eagerness to enter 
upon her new duties—the eagerness of a no- 
ble spirit to throw off tne yoke of dependence 
—Alice Colman might well feel anxious at 
Julie’s non-fulfilment of her promise. For 
the first time a thought crossed her mind that 
the suspicions of her husband concerning his 
brother’s continued ill-feeling toward him, 
might be just, and that Walter Malcolm had 
resolved to oppose his daughter's constant as- 
sociation with them. But not long would she 
allow herself to imagine thus. Perhaps Ju- 
lie was ill again—or some unforeseen circum- 
stances had prevented her coming. So Mrs. 
Colman determined to wait till the following 
day, when if the object of her solicitude was 
still absent, and she received no message from 
her, she feltshe would then be more capable of 
judging the matter. 

It was not until near the close of the after- 
noon that she was relieved of uncertainty up- 
on the subject by the reception of a note from 
Julie. The latter stated that her father was 
very ill of a dangerous fever, brought on, as 
the physician averred, by distress of mind— 
and that it was doubtful whether in his en- 








feebled condition he could live a week longer. 
She added that only a few hours previously he 


the wife of bis brother, and also of the unfeel- 
ing treatment which that brother had received 
from him. And Julie said that from the 
hour when he had learned the circumstances 
of their relationship, remorse and ‘he know!l- 
edge of his unworthiness to accept assistanee 
from the one whom he had injured, 
upon her father's spirits, and at last caused 
the fever that threatened soon to terminate his 
existence. His last earthly wish was to see 
his brother and ask forgiveness of the past— 
and Julie concluded by begging Mrs. Colman 
to use all her influence in order to bring her 
| uncle 10 her parent's couch, if it were possible, 
| that very evening. 

| And that evening Mr. Colman accompanied 





pected not that they were kindred by law as/ his wife to the alode of Walter Malcolm.— 


|The meeting between the brothers was a pain- 
ful one. There was mingled shame and pen- 
itential sorrow on the part of the elder, while 
the countenance of the younger was express- 


ive of the deepest agitation as he stood by the | 


bedside of him who cast so dafk a cloud upon 
his youth, Harry Colman had yielded to the 
entreaties of Alice for this interview, while 
| he felt that if would have been wrong to have 


| denied it—but it was not until he looked upon 


| Walter's pallid face, and heard that once stern 
‘and familiar voice supplicating forgiveness, 
even with the humble avowal that it was un- 


| deserved, thatthe lingering spark of resent- 


}ment was entirely extinguished within his 
'breast—and when he breathed the much-de- 
| sired words of pardon they were truly heart- 
| felt. 

And by returning good for evil he had in- 
| deed “heaped coals of fire” upon the head of 
| his brother. 

‘From your birth, Harry, you were the 

ep of my bitterest envy and hatred,” was 
he confession of Walter Malcolm, ‘for upon 
‘you was freely lavished the love of that moth- 
ler whose affection I had never possessed.— 
She had been forced by her family intoa union 
with my father while her heart was another's 
!—and when her husband died and she was 
free to wed again, she married the one who 
had first gained her regard. This was the 
| key to your superior claim upon our mother’s 
love. 1 will not now blame her tor the wroug 
of partiality, though it was the basis of my 
demeanor toward yourself. I should have had 
> | sufficient strength of mind to have resisted its 
| jnfluence—but in this I was sadly deficient.— 
To the last hour of her life my mother’s chief 
‘thought was of you. Yes, even in her dying 
moments her principal anxiety was for your 
future hap, iness, while there was but little 
‘reference to the welfare of her eldest child. — 


| 


{ 
dwell beneath my roof, I scrupled not openly 


to show the sentiments which during our par- 
ent’s life-time I was obliged to conceal. And) 
I had now an additional cause of dislike. I 
secretly accused you of robbing me of the at- 


fection of my little girl, who, as you will per-! 


had informed her that their benefactress was | 


preved | 





When she was no more, and you came to! 


| 
| 
| Disarprointed 


| as original matter for his columns; 





erat my death under the care of her now 
wealthy uncle. And so, foratime, I setaside 
the yearning fora reconciliation. But it re- 
turned with double force when this, which I 
know will be my last illness, came upon me, 
and I felt that I could not die happily without 
hearing from your lips a pardon for my mis- 
deed.” 

The weeping Julie had stood by the bedside 
listening attentively as her father spoke, one 
hand resting affectionately in her uncle's, while 
the other was clasped in that of his wife.— 
Though scarcely six years old when Harry 
Colman was dismissed from his brother's 
house, she had ever retained a vivid recollec- 
tion of the event. She remembered how pas- 
sionately she had wept when told by her nurse 
that she would probably never again behold 
her favorite, and how indignant she had felt 
when they said that it was owing to his 
naughty conduct he had been sent away— 
while her ignorance of the f ct that her un- 
cle’s name was not the same as her father’s 
prevented a recognition of him when they 
again met. 

* * ~ * * 

Walter Malcolm survived a week after the 
scene just described. Having made his peace 
with earthly objects, his last hours were de- 
voted to solemn preparations for a future state, 
looking trustfully for the merey of Him who 
listens kindly to the prayer of the penitent.— 
His brother was constantly with bim till his 
eyes were forever closed in the death-slum- 
ber; and from the day when the remains of her 
father were borne to their last resting-place, 
the orphan Julie found a home with her uncle 
to whose pleasant hearth she was lovingly 
welcomed, while by every kind aud sympa- 
thizing attention her relatives strove to alle vi- 
ate the sorrow for a parent’s loss, which at 
first seemed almost insupportable. 





WIT AND HUMOR, 


Look at Home. —A clergymen had two daughters, 
who were too much fond of dresa, which was a great 
grieftohim. He had often reproved them in vain; 
and, preaching one Sabbath day on the sin of pride, 
he took oc jon to notice, among other things, pride 
in dress. After speaking some considerable time on 
the subject, he suddenly stopped short, and said, 
with much feeling and expression, “ But you will say 
‘Jook at home.’ My good friends, 1 Jook at home 
till wy heart aches.” 








ROYAL RASCALITY—AN EPIGRAM, 
Atarubber of whist an Englishman grave 
Said ** he couldn't distinguish a king from a knave, 

His eye® were so dim and benighted”— 
A Yankee observ'd that he needn't complain, 
For the thing had been often attempted in vain 
By eyes that were very cleur-sighted. 


The New York papers tell a good story of a man 
who being taken il, was told that nothing would 
save bir but todrink 4 quart of catnip tea. ‘ Then 
I must die.” said the poor man, “for Idon't hold 
buts pint!” 


An editor ** down eust,” says that 
he hoped to be able to present a marriage and a death 
but a heavy thaw 


broke up the wedding, and the doctor got siek, so the 


| 


haps remember, always manifested a decided | 


preference for your society. I did not refleet 
that my manner toward her was often cold and 
distant, and widely different from your own; 
and with such feelings of jealousy concerning 
you in my heart, it w’s scarcely to be won- 
dered that I seized the first opportunity of rid- 
ding myself of your presence. Though I 
knew you to be guiltless of the fault for which 
, [blamed you, I drove you from my dwe ling, 
refusing from that moment to own you as a 
brother. Nor did I then experience the least 
remorse for the act—and during the years that 
followed I strove to forget that you had ever 
existed. 

«Tt was only within the past twelvemonth, 
when surrounded by poverty, and the victim 
of an incurable malady, that as I lay restless- 
ly upon my bed, the memory of my cruel con- 
duct toward my i; nocent brother has pressed 
heavily upon my mind, Often have { busied 
my brain with vain conjectures respecting 
your fate—whether you still lived—and if you 
had escaped the whirlpool of crime and sin 
within which the young and unadvised are but 
too frequently engulfed. When I thought, as 
I sometimes did, that you might have fallen 
—my sensations were those of the most acute 
anguish, for I felt that the sin would all be 
mine, and that at the judgment day I should 
be called to the threne of God to hear him 
pronounce the fearful penalty for the murder 
of a brother's soul. 

‘“At length, through the illness of my 
daughter, who was very unexpectedly thrown 
upon the benevolence of your wile, I obtained 
from your servant some information concern- 
ing the family to whom L owed so much, and 
discovered in the hand stretched forth to aid 
my child, the wife of my discarded brother. 
{t would be vain to attempt a description of 
my emotions as I learned this fact. Joy that 
you were not forever lost, predominated—and 
then was added shame, and a consciousness 
of my own unworthiness to receive the bene- 
tits which you daily conferred upon me, as I 
felt that you must have recognized me—for I 
had given to your wife an account of my pre- 
vious life. Each successive service lavished 
upon my family by your own, sunk like a 
weight of lead upon my heart, while as I saw 
how generously you repaid me for the evil I had 
committed against you, | longed to cast my- 
self at your feet and supplicate forgiveness.— 
But one thought deterred me. It was the fear 
that you might deem me actuated hy interest- 








ed motives—by the desire to leave my daught- 


| 





patient recovered, 





CHARADES, PUZZLES, Ke 


For the Bhaion t ulilvator, 
gnats 

Tam composed of 16 letters 

My L is pronounced as an insect. 

My 6 5 is a word of denial. 

My 16 134 is & mischievous animal. 

My 2149 113 is the mame of an Editor. 

My 7136139 is a large ditch. 

My 1153 10 26 isa city, 

My 986 13411 7is a madman, 

My 16514 13 14.1126 is a turning. 

My 1213 16 11:13 412.56 iw a change. 
~ My 116 015 1213 L011 26 is an introduction ofnov- 
elty. 

My whole should be in the hands of every farmer. 

D Ww. B. 





Conundrum. 

w by is ea pinmee like a crow ? 

A rithme tical Question. 

Suppose twelve clocks to be put to running at the 
sume time, the first to strike in every hour, the sec- 
ond in every two hours, the third in every three 
hours, and so on to the twelfth. Now, in whattime 
will ane? all strike together ? A Buna RIBER. 

Answers to our r Inut, 

Enigma—Boston Cultivator. 

Churade— 

If ink is known to be a fluid 
Of more than twilight hue, 
And drunkards strive to stand erect, 
But never, never do, 
Then inkstands, though of various form, 
Accountants highly prize, 
And indispensable must be, 
Till ** debt and credit” dies. 

Conundrum—Because, after all, it must come by 
THE PpusT. 

Geometrical Question— 26,98 inches, nearly. 

We have received the following answers to the 
Geometrical Question, published April 26th: 3. 
377 as the cubic feet; B. M, J. 10,4639; R. 
A. B. F. 10678819; N. 11150217; 1. W. 
10,6792, and C. (by two methods) 10,6714, 

RuLe— ‘See Davies’ Legendre, page 29, problem 8.) 
Add together the areas of the two bases and four 
times the area of a parallel section at equal distances 
from the hases; then multiply the sum by one-sixth 
of the altitude, The same result may be obtained by 
finding the solid contents of astone6 feet in diameter, 
and 6 inches in thickness, and from it subtract the 
contents of two equal trustrums of a cone, having an 
altitude of 2 inches, diameter of upper and lower 





bases oeing 6 inches and 6 feet respectively, anda 
cylinder 2 inches in altitude and 6 inches in diameter. 
It gives 10,6714 feet, doubtless the correct answer. 





ar We wish those w rho furnish articles for this de- 
partinent would make them quite perfect before 
sending them. 

We depend on those whe take an interest in our 
Paper, for the articles for this department, and 
having but little time to devote to it ourselves, 
makes it the more necessary that they should be 
quite pertect. 

No question will] be inserted without the answer 
accompanies it. 
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BOSTON CULTIVATOR. 
Published weekly, on Saturday mornings, by 
OTIS BREWER: 


Tp To whom all letters and payers, whether in-— 
tended for publication, or not, should be addressed, 

iy No letters will be taken from the Post Otlice 
unless the postage is paid. 

aor Vv every subscriber be so good as to make 
himself acquainted with the very valuable informa. 
tion connected with our terms, which may be found 
on the last page. 











Arrival of the Caledonia. 
SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE, 

The steamer Caledonia arrived at this port 
on Saturday, bringing important intelligence | 
respecting the defeat of the French expedi- 
tion, under General Oudinot, in attempting to 
enter Rome. | 

England.—The commercial news presents , 
no new feature. The money market contin- 
ues easy; but in consequence of the threaten- 
ing aspect of affairs in France and Italy, the 
public securities have been depressed. 

The bill for the modification of the naviga- 
tion laws has been carried in the House of 
Lords by a majority of ten in favor of the 
Ministry. These laws may now be virtually 
considered as repealed. 

The argument on the writ of error brought | 
by W.5S. O'Brien and McManners, has been | 
read before the Lords, and without hearing 
connsel for the Crown. The law Lords and | 
Judges unanimously decided that the errors | 
assigned by the plaintiffs could not be main- 
tained by the arguments, and that the judg- 
ment of the Court of Queen's Bench in Ireland, 
must stand affirmed, It is now expected that 
the sentence of transportation will he carried 
into effect before the first proximo. 
France.—From Paris the report is still re- 
peated that the rupture between the President 
and M. Napoleon Bonaparte is complete. In- 
creasing discontent prevails among large bod- 
ies of the army; the privates and officers of 
which seem to have been greatly wrought up- | 
on by the Socialists. 
Immediately upon the receipt of the news 
ofthe French expedition having received a 
check at Rome, the President addressed the 
following letter to Gen. Oudinot, which was 
published in the Moniteur :— 

“Elysee, National, May 8th, 1849. 
‘« My Dear General :—The telegraphic news 
announcing unforeseen resistance, which you 
have met under the walls of Rome, has great- 
ly grieved me. I had hoped that the inhabi- 
tants of Rome opening their eyes to evidence, 
would receive with eagerness an army which 
had arrived to accomplish a friendly and dis- 
interested mission. This has not been the 
case. Our soldiers have been received as en- | 
emies. 
Our military honor is injured. I will not 
suffer it to be assailed; for reinforcements 
shall not be wanting to you. Tell your sol- 
diers [ appreciate their bravery, and take par! 
in what they endure; and that they may al- 
ways rely on my support and my eratitude.— 
My dear General, receive the assurance of my 
seutiments of high esteem, 
‘Louis Napoleon Bonaparte.” 





The whole of continental Europe seems 
ready to burst into one general conflagration, 
The quarrel between the Parliaments through- | 
out ail the various divisions of Germany, and 
their respective Princes, has reached the high- 
est pitch; and in Saxony, a frightful conflict 
has already taken place. At Dresden, the 
people, or rather the Red Republican party, 
fought with the troops during seven hours on 
the 5th inst.; and great loss of life occurred. 
The Railroads were displaced in order to pre- 
vent troops from Berlin from arriving; hut a 
sufficient force of Prussians having come up, 
opportunely, a momentary tranquility was se- 
cured by sheer military force. The fight was 
however renewed on the 6th, and a frightful 
cannonading lasted all day until night separ- 
ated the combatants. Onthe 7th the battle 
was again renewed at 4 o'clock, A. M., and 
the most deadly warfare was going on in the 
streets by the latest advices, up to 6 o'clock of 
that day. 

Accounts from Berlin, of the 8th, state that 
an insurrection had broken out at Breslau on 
the 6th. On the 7th the troops and the peo- 
ple were fighting inthe city. In the mean- 
time Russia is advancing a large body of 
troops against the victorious Hungarians, but 
‘ } accounts concur in representing the excite- 
ment of the Hungarians as raised to the high- 
est pitch, and that something more than the | 
united forces of Russia and Austria will be | 
required to quell this national insarrection. 

The important fact is stated in the London 
papers of the Li1th, that a joint note, the pro- 
duction of the Courts of Great Britain and 
France, has been addressed to the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg, intimating their disapproval 
of the intervention of Russia in the Austro- 
Hungarian dispute, and insisting that s:ch 
interference be withdrawn. 

Italy. —The French General marched on the 
27th ult., from Civita Vecchia for Rome, | 
where, according to every information, he was | 
called by the wishes of the people; but meet- 
ing more serious resistance than he had antic- 
ipated trom the foreigners who occupy Rome, | 
he halted some distance from the city and | 
waited the arrival of the rest of the expedi | 
tion. 

In the mean time, in the Roman Constitu- | 
ent Assembly, Mazzini stated that tue Trium- | 
virate had received a deputation of three of 
General Oudinot’s officers, who, on being re- | 
quired to assign a reason for the occupation of | 
Civita Vecchia by an arined foreign force, | 
stated that the first reason was, to preserve | 














the Roman States from an Austrian invasion, | 


which was already meditated, and being pre-| 
pared; that the 2d was to ascertain precisely 
what were the sentiments of the population 
with regard to the form of government they 
judged most convenient, and to seek to put in| 
train and to promote a perfect reconciliation 
between Pious IX. and the Roman people.— | 
On the 27th the constituent assembly resolved 

to adhere to their resolution of opposing the 

entrance of the French into Rome, and con- 
tinued the preparations for defence. 

A deputation of the Central Committee had 
protested against the invasion, and informed 
General Oudinot that Rome would resist his | 
entrance hy force and blow up the Quirinal, | 
the Vatican, and St. Peters, which were al-. 
ready undermined, 

The General replied that his instructions: 
were imperative, and that he would enter 
Rome by force if not quietly received. 

A letter from an eye-witness gives the fol- 
lowing account of the attack on the city. A 
company of the first battalion of Tirailieurs, 
sent on to the gates of Rome, being received 
with musket shots, returned in good order, 
and soon after, a part of the division advanc- 
ed, and penetrated without much difficulty in- | 
to the enciente of the capital, at which the 
streets were barricaded; but they were receiv- 
ed by a wel! fed fire of musketry and a storm 
of missiles from the windows and roofs of the 
houses. 

The 20th of the line which was in the front, | 
was severely treated. A company of volti-| 
geurs was almost totally destroyed. At last, | 
seeing the impossibility of continuing a strug- 
gle which became fatal, Gen. Oudinot ordered 
a retreat, and the expeditionary corps occu 
pied at this moment a strong position near 
Rome. We had about 200 men killed, of; 
whom some are officers. Among the number 
is M. Harris, aid de-camp of Gen. Oudinot, | 
and several hundred wounded. The corres-| 
pondent of the Daily News, writing from! 
Rome on the 3d inst., stated that the French! 
did not enter Rome at all, and all the fighting | 
took place outside the walls. The gates of 
San Pan Grazio, Pertese, and Cavalteiri were. 
the points of attack, A sortie was made by | 
Garibaldi as the French advanced, and the, 
latter are said by the correspondent to have 
lost 600 killed on the spot. There were 452° 
Frenchmen taken prisoners, many of whom) 
when crossing the street were heard to declare | 
that they had been tricked in to the expedi-| 
tion by promises of being led against the Aus-| 
trians. It is said that in the attack on Reme 
Gen. Oudinot was nearly taken prisoner;—the 
Italian combatants had caught hold of him, 
and his men had great difficulty in rescuing 
him, : 

Execution of Washingten Goode. 

The Journal of Friday contains the follow- 
ing :— 

‘In accordance with the Executive warrant, 
Washington Goode, (colored) who was con- 
victed of the wilful murder of Thomas Hard. 
ing (colored) in June last, suffered the extreme | 
penalty of the law, this morning, within the) 
limits of the jail yard. As early as 7 1-2] 
o'clock a few persons had collected in the vi- 
cinity of the jail, and the number continued 
gradually to increase, until some two hundred 
or more had assembled in Leverett st., where 
there was not the least possibility of seeing 
what was transpiring in the yard. The back 
windows of several houses, from which the 
gallows could be seen, and the roofs of out- 
buildings in the vicinity were filled with per- 
sons, (some of them females) apparently anx- 
ious to wiiness the execution of a human 
being. 

The Sheriff and his deputies, together with 
twelve citizens whom he had selected, (the 
number required by law to be present on such 
occasions,) together with several other gen- 
tlemen who were permitted to be present, hav- | 
ing assembled in the jail office, proceeded to! 
the cell occupied by the prisoner, and after 
prayer had been offered, the spectators walked 
to the immediate vicinity of the gallows. In 
ashort time the officers conducted the con- 
demned man tothe spot where he was to 
breathe his last, and placing him upon the 
drop, the rope was properly adjusted by one of 
the Deputy Sheriffs. 

The Death Warrant was then read by the 
Sheriff, who, after he had finished, turned to 
the prisoner and bade him a final farewell. 
The prisoner said a few words in reply, which 
could not be heard by those next to him, The 
cap was then drawn over his face, and at nine 
minutes before ten o'clock, the fatal cord was 
severed and the sentence of the law executed. | 

We would further state that Goode by some 
means, not yet ascertained, having obtained a 
piece of glass, attempted about twelve o’clock 
last night to take his own life, by opening an 
artery in eacharm. An officer who was placed 
over him as a guard, became aware of the act 
the moment after it was committed, and im- 
mediately called the physician, Had it not 
been for the immediate attendance of the phy- 
sician, in all probability Goode would have 
bled to death, as a great quantity of blood bad 
flowed from the wounds. By this act he was 
so much exhausted that it was necessary to 
carry him to the gallows in a chair, in which 
he remained until the drop fell. 

The body, after remaining suspended be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five minutes, was 
taken down and delivered to his friends, by 
whom it will be buried from Southae street. 





England and Wales contain nearly eight 
millions of persons unable to write their names 















From Chihuahua and Santa Fe. 





A Railroad to California, Miscellancous News Items. 


It appears to us that the following scheme 
of a railroad to San Francisco, California, is 
one of the most important subjects to the in- 
terests of this great and growing republic, 


The St. Louis Republican, of the 17th ult., 
has the following news from Mr, Skinner, re- 
cently arrived in that city: 

The commerce of Chihuahua was in a de- 


Execution of Elder Dudley.—Elder Enos 
G. Dudley, who was recently convicted at 
Plymouth, N. H., of the murder of his wife, 
was executed on the 23d, at Haverhill, We 


| in specie and bullion. 


plorable condition. The Congress would, it 
was supposed, pass a law restricting foreign- 
ers from retailing merchandise within the 
state. An almost entire monopoly of the 
commerce of the city by the Americans, has 
occasioned great jealousy on the part of the 
people of Chihuahua, and hence the desire to 
cripple the ‘rade by this measure. If passed, 
it would not exist a month, 

Mr. Skinner left Santa Fe on the 15th of 
April, in company with others, They brought 
in a train of ten wagons, with about $125,000 
All was quiet in Santa 
Fe when this party left. The powerful tribe 
of Indians in the northern part of New Mexi- 


| co, known as the Eutaws, were in open hos- 


tility with the citizens of the United States, 
and several encounters had been had with U. 
States troops, detachments of which had been 
sent out by Col, Washington against them.— 
For the better protection of the frontier, Col. 
W. had authorized the raising of five or six 
companies of volunteers. Three or four had 
already beea orzanized and sent to different 
Stations. 

Trade was very dull, and goods could be 
bought, atthe time this party left, cheaper 
than they can now be possibly transported to 
that place from the States. There was a great 
deal of excitement on account of Major Beal's 
attack upon the Eutaw Indians. Many citi- 
zens think that these difficulties originated 
through mismanagement, and imprudence of 
Governor Washington. A great many of the 
best informed citizens of Santa Fe are very 


that is now up for discussion before the Amer. | learn from the Herald that he met his fate 
ican people. We ask a candid and careful | with composure, and in a few earnest and truly 
perusal of the plan of P. P. F. Degrand. Un affecting remarks to the multitude assembled, 
less some such means of convenient and rapid | asserted his entire innocence of the crime for 
communication between the United States, as! arhich he was about to suffer death. He called 
they now stand, and the shores of the Pacific on God to witness the truth of what he said. 
ocean, is speedily consummated, we cannot The New York and New Haven Railroad 
anticipate a continuance of the connection be-| Co, are about to try the experiment of water 
tween the two great shores of the continent | sprinklers upon their road, by which one of 
ten years; and we shall probably see two] the great annoyances of railway travel in the 
summer may be prevented. An engine with 
one or more large cars or tanks attached, will 
run over the fine twice each day, when neces- 
sary, and “ lay the dust.” 

Statistics of Forks and Spoons—A work on 
the ‘History of the Precious Metals,” recent- 
ly published in Hartford, Conn., says the val- 
ue of the silver Tea-spoons in the United 
ble our citiz merchants to visit and | States is estimated at $36,000,000; of Silver 








great Republics, perhaps antagonistic, spread 
ing their gigantic arms towards each other, 
and contending for the possession of the plains | 
adjacent to the Roeky mountains, 
A railioad communication, with a magnetic | 
telegraph accompanying it, will cement. us | 
into one great and happy people, such as the 
eye of created man has not yet seen, and ena- 





ns and 











correspond with each other as neighbors and | Table-spoons 27,000,000; of silver forks, $4,- 
friends. | 500,000, and of plate and dining service $5,- 
wv “ao 7 ” + } 
Tue treasures of the ‘ Great West” will | coo gu 
| i i lirect stream—and the trans- | a legs 
| pour Into us In a direct stre¢ ~% s- | 
iF pre wget : pan - | The galley slaves confined on the Ist of 
portation of goods may be seen going by this | . . 
. nai Pe ‘ — | January, 1848, in the bagne of Toulon, 
| route from the workshops of Europe and Yan- | , - . : ‘eine 
f le Chi . : amounted to 3911; in that of Brest, 2997; and 
keeland to supply China and the East Indies, | * : : 
ce in that of Rochfort, 1045; making a total, in 
as well as the myriads that swell the popula- | gee ahs es ‘ ‘ oak 
: , ‘ ‘ ; | 7953. ongst them are ten physi- 
tion of the western America. Such a tailroad } * Aaakis " - ,* ‘. nt P a 
. . . . te 8 s u ’ rtors, § B. - 
would sink into insignificance the boasted | ene aa ae t cin Me pee ~ "tas 
wonders of the ancients, and the pigmy glo- | gymen, t $09 pe ‘es wncllonaries, two litera 
ries of modern Europe. [Burlington (N. J.) | ry men, and five lawyers. 
Gazette, | It is said that the maple sugar crop of Ver- 
{ mont this spring is uncommonly large, and 
| that the amount of maple sugar made in the 
See ree ae eet “~ | Northern States this year will exceed the 
man residing in New Orleans to his friend in | product of the cane of the Southern States.— 


Cholera in New Ovleans.—Extract of a let- 
ter, dated May i4th froma medical gentle. | 





be a 
did not make some provision for the estab- 


}and that just before the boat left a Mexican | 





sanguine on the subject of the Sangre de Chris: 
ti gold mines, nearthat place. They have not 
the least doubt that they will prove as good as 
any in California, An expedition was fitting 
out, as this company left, for the purpose of 
making examinations, and working them, 


this city: 
© You have doubtless heard something of 


as last winter, but you have heard little in 
comparison tothe truth. The Board of Health 
has acted with great duplicity, and the news- 





cholera in New Orleans this spring, as well , 


In the early part of the month, Lieut. Whit- | papers publish nothing, or put out false ac- | 


tlesey, Ist Dragoons, with a portion of his | counts. 
company, encountered a war party of the | Board of Health announced that the cholera 
Eutaws, near the Rio Colorado, and routed | had entirely ceased, and that 
them. Lieut. W. had two of his men killed; | was as healthy as any cily in the United 
that of the enemy, as far as could be ascer-|Siates. At that very time persons were dy- 
tained, was ten killed and several wounded. ing of cholera, and immediately after, Col. 

The citizens of New Mexico are very in-| Williams, State Engineer, died of this horri- 
dignant at the impudent claim set up by Tex- | ble disease at one of the fashionable hotels; 
as to the jurisdiction over their territory; and | give or six persons fell victims at one boarding 
are deeply chagrined, that the late Congress house, and there were deaths in all parts of 
the town. Only very inadequate ideas can be 
obtained of the health of New Orleans from 


the publications of the Board of Health or the 
’ 


lishment of a civil government over them. 


From the Brazos 

The New Orleans Delta of the 18th contains 
later intelligence from the Rio Grande, where 
the Indians bave of late commitied depreda- 
tions, 

Several members of a surveying expedition, | strictly correct : 
who had just returned to Brownsville from After the Empire was struck, and while 
the interior, reported that while in the vicini | stubble. two mothers snatched what they sup- 
ty of Reynoso, the Indians kept hovering | posed tobe their own infants, and rushed 


neWspaj ers.’ 


An Incident of the Wreck.--The following 
has been sent to us, says the N. Y. Tribune, 
by a correspondent, who affirms that it ig 





On or about the 12th of March, the 


New Orleans | 


i 


| 
| 


around their camp, the strength of the sur-/ypon deck, and in their fright threw them- | 


veying party only pre venting the Indians from | selves into the water. 


Caleb Aldrich, of Sutton, Vt., has made 6000 
pounds from 1700 trees, 

The Philadelphia papers state that in the 
destruction by fire of the beautiful residence 
of the late Dr. Rose, at Silver Lake, Susque- 
hanna county, the most valuable and one of 
the most extensive private libraries in the 
United States, was consumed, It contained 
several thousand volumes of the best and rar- 
est works ever printed. 

A World on fire.—Lieut. Maury, Superin- 
tendent of the National Observatory, at Wash- 
ington, says, in a jate address: It may be, 
that there is now, at this very time, in the fir- 
manent above, a world on fire. Argus, a well 
known starin the southern hemisphere, has 
suddenly blazed forth, and from a star of the 
second or third magnitude, now glares with 
the brilliancy of the first. 

Ancient Coin.—The Nassau correspondent 
of the New York Journal of Commerce, has 
sent the editors of that paper several speci- 
mens of silver coin, dug trom the sands on 
Andros Island, one of the Bahama Sand Keys. 
The coins are hammered, Spanish, and bear 
date 1316. One of them is of the weight of a 
dollar, and the metal is of pure silver, unal- 
loyed. 

The Escaped Convict. —The Barnstable Pat- 


One of the devoted | riot states that Phillips, the State Prison con- 


attacking it. During the stay of the expedi- j parents held the child to her bosom, and both! viet, who so adroitly escaped from the Warden 
tion at Reynoso, accounts daily reached it | were saved ; while the other sustained hers| and City Marshal of Charlestown, by tumb- 
from the interior, of the butchery of defence- | until it breathed its Jast, yet still holding on| ling them into a pit of their own digging, at 


less women and children, by the savage foe. 
The Flag of the 9th says: 





| prise of the mothers may be imagined when 


Nearly the whole country, from thirty-five they discovered that in the confusion attend- | 


miles above Brownsville to Fort Ringgold, @ | ing their escape they had each taken the oth- 
distance of one huudred miles, has been al- jers’child. And while the poor woman who 


most entirely abandoned, the inhabitants | ad supposed that her lithe one was lost 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
{ 
1 
| 


crossing the river to the Mexican side for pro- | pressed to her bosom her own babe, the other | 
i ! 


tection, What atew weeks since were pop- | was frantic with grief to find too late that she 
ulous ranchos, with broad and well cultivated | had preserved another’s child and lost her own, 
fields, are now almost deserted wastes. We 
also learn hy the steamer Corvette, Justdown, 
that the Indians are prowling in numerous | 
bands about Fort Ringgold, in Starr county, jtered by two men who had been seen prowl- 
in | ing about the premises in the afternoon; but 
was killed almost under the gans of the fort, | he inmates of the house having been aroused 
All the residents and laborers at the Salt) by their noise, they decamped without their 
Lake have heen driven off, and some killed. j intended booty, Mr. H. with his son and a 
They have passed this place and visited the 
ranchos within a few miles. 


Daring Burglary.—A few nights since, the 
house of John Howe, of Brookline, was en- 


there, when another man sprang out of the 
eae an , barn, and when about ten feet off, the son fired 
From Panama.—A letter from Panama, | at him, and for the moment supposed he had 
dated April 29, states thata passage across | hit him, as he was distinctly seen to falter; 
The arrivals at Pan- | he immediately snapped the other barrel of 
ama were very large. There was much sick- | his pistol, but unfortunately it hung fire and 
ness the past week, and several deaths; among | the fellow made off. It appeared, on exam- 
the deaths were T. C. Crow, of Mass., and | ining that the robbers had taken all the har- 
R. J. Middlebrook, of Connecticut. All hope nesses and tied them up in blankets, and the 
of the California or Oregon's returning before | horse from his stall ready for a start. 
Col. Weller, the commis The robbers had taken the precaution in the 








the Isthasus costs $300. 


July was given up. n the } 
sioner to run the boundary line between Mex- | afternoon to poison a favorite dog, but this 
ico and the United States, could not proceed | was fortunately discovered in time to save his 
Gold | life. 


on his mission for want of conveyance. aol simian ed 
Chloroform and Surgery.—-We were shown 


was found more plenty at San Diego. 


Sentence of Drayton, Sears and Tom Hind. 
—Draytou and Sears, the negro abductors, | 
who had been acquitted of the larceny of the 
slaves found on board the schooner Pearl, were 
convicted in the U.S. Cirenit Court at Wash- 
ington, jast week of transporting said slaves B ) 
ee die a a | thing but a mere shell. The bone, 7 1-2 inch- 
out of the District of Columbia, and sen- | io | h ; ban ge Rall 
teuced, Drayton to pay a fine of $10,360, being | © 38 length, was removee P 

“ad “; Sonpg | Was under the influence of chloroform, and 
at the rate of $140 foreach slave, and Sears | : " ; A 
, . : felt no pain during the operation. new 
$7400, or $100 foreach slave, Jacob Shuster, \ had a feowiate, and so ene 
alias Tom Hand, convicted of robbing the Pa- | °°°® ad commenced forming, ‘ 


relieve i t be serviceable 
tent Office of the Government Jewels, was and believed the arm will yet Dy 


A The » » Dr. Taylor. 
sentenced at the same time, to three years’ | The bone was removed by Dr. Pay 
imprisonment at hard labor in the Peniten- 





Transcript, the bone taken from the upper 
joint of the arm of Miss Mary Lesuer, o/ 
Stamford. The lady had been affl cted with 
a lever sore on her arm, which had nearly de- 
stroyed the bone, leaving most of the way no- 


| Jangevity.—Mrs. Elizabeth Grindle, resid 
; sinociintins | ing at Goshen, N. H., was 104 years of age 

According to Professor Adelung, there are | last March. She is probably the a 
3664 known languages and dialects in the | $0" in that State. She has always — i = 
world, of which 937 are Asiatic, 537 Euro- | perate in her habits, both in eating and drink- 
pean, 276 African, and 1624 American. | ing, and a great worker. 
175 


tiary. 





} man thea went to the bara tosee if all was safe | 





a few days since, says the North Adams | 


to the body until she was rescued. The sur-| Barnstable, has been seen upon the Marshpee 


plantation, among the Indians. 

Arich bed of maganese, heretofore found 
in this country only in Vermont, has been dis- 
covered in Greenwich, Berks, county, Pa., 
yielding 90 per cent. of pure metal. Eight to 
ten tons of ore daily have been obtained,— 
Maganese is much in use in the manufacture 
of porcelain ware, and in coloring glass. It 
isa substance rather lighter than cast iron, 
granular in texture, and may be reduced to 
powder by pounding. 

A Rescue.—Capt. Cutter,of ship Governor 
Davis, jumped overboard, the other day, in 
this harbor, and saved one of the passengers 
ot packet ship Plymouth Rock, who had fal- 
len into the water while landing, striking his 
head upon the fender. 

Heary Salvage.—We learn that the salvage 
on the ship Colchis, reported a few weeks 
since as abandoned off Nantucket, and carried 
into New London, has been settled by the 
payment of about $25,000 by the insurance of- 
fices of this city. 

Found Dead.—On Saturday morning, Mr. 
Alvin Hayward, of Bridgewater, was found 
dead atthe bottom of his well. From the 
position of the body, and from the fact that he 
has exhibited signs of insanity within a few 
weeks, it is thought that he threw himself 
into the well. 

Sentence for Counter feiting.—In the Mu- 
nicipal Court, on Friday, Judge Perkins sen- 
tenced Joseph W. Sargent, convicted on four 
indictments for passing counterfeit money, to 
five days solitary confinement and eight years 
at bard labor in the State Prison. 

Mr. Henry Burgist, who was injured at the 
Opera House riot, in New York, died a tew 
days since. This is the twenty-third person 
who has died from wounds received at that 
riot. 

In Gloucester, on Tuesday, John Sheppard, 
about 14 years of age, fell from a house to the 
ground, a distance of 40 feet, and was so se- 
riously injured that his recovery is doubtful. 

Counterfeit $3's of the Cabot Bank, at Cab- 
otville, Mass., have just made their appear- 
ance in this city. 

The number of Clergymen of all denomi- 
nations in the United States, is about 30,000. 



































SATURDAY MORNING, JUN 


The Cultivator should reach all subseri- 
bers in New England on Saturdays; and should 
it fail of coming to hand on those days, we 
wish to he immediately informed of it, by the 
Post Master, that we may remedy the evil, 
and ensure them their papers on those days* 


From San Francisco, 

The accounts of the arrival of the steamers 
California and Oregon at Panama from San 
Francisco are confirmed. Their mails are at 
the Isthmus, awaiting the arrival of a steamer 
at Chagres. A lump of gold brought by Lieut. 
Seale weighed eight pounds. Col. Fremoat 
and party bad arrived safely in California, 

The Mobile Register contains the following 
California news to the 9th of April:—Plans 
were on foot to establish a regular line of 
mails through California. There were eighty 
vessels at San Francisco, with new arrivals 
daily. The town of San Francisco was under 
great excitement, from rumors afloat that the 








4 military were preparing to attack it, and Gen 
} Smith had abolished all measures of safety 
: | taken hy the legislature. The Alc 
all the council of the town had been di 
by Justices of the Peace, and disorder was 
| reigning in all branches of the administration, 
which was attributed to the conduct of their 
late Governor, Col. Mason. Another mutiny 
had occurred on board the: ship Obie, and 
Commodore Jones bad put the mutiueers ip 
irons, 
| The very latest dates from San Francisco, 
are to the lath of April, at which time the 
“ 


steamer Oregon left California, She arrived 
at San Blas on the 22d, left on the 27th, and 
arrived at Panama onthe 6th of May, after 
touching at Acapulco for water. The steam- 
ers California and Ocegon would both leave 
Panama for San Francisco in about ten days. 
It is said that the Oregon has on board about 
#150,000 in gold dust. 








The Railrond across the Isthmus. 

A member of the Surveying Corps at the 
Isthmus of Panama writes, under date of 
April 20th, that the total distance from Pana 
ma tothe terminus on the Atlantic is forty 
six miles. It is thought that a single track 
cannot be built for less than 226,000 per mile, 
complete, There will be required only one 
important bridge; all the rest will be small 
The best and most desirable wood can be ob- 
tained on the line for the superstructure, The 
terminus on the Atlantic will be at Lemon 
Ray. The surveys will be finished in four or 
five weeks. 

The survey fora railroad line presents mach 
greater difficulties than can be met with in 
the United States. The wild state of the 
land, where human foot has never trod, the 
impossibility of moving a step without the 
help of two or three men with hatehets to cut 
your way; the broken, uneven surface, the 
deep gullies, and perpendicular ascents, have 
proved serious obstacles, and bave well tried 
the courage of the Engineers, The two lines 
across the summit make the greatest elevation 
some forty feet less than previous examina 
tions. The highest grade over the sumunit, 
on one line, will not exceed forty-seven feet 
per mile, with a short tunnel; while the other 
line dispenses with the tunnel, but increases 
the grade to sixty-six feet per mile. The 
line to the Atlantic presents greater facilities, 
the highest grade being only fifteen feet to the 
mile, and no curve less than two thousand 
feet radius. 

One of the lines of the Chagres Division 
having been completed, the parties engaged 
in the same have been sent to seek a third 
line on the Panama Division. 

{ Upon the subject of this railroad, the New 
i York Journal of Commerce says :--By the 
discovery of a summit level thirty feet lower 
than bad ever been ascertained betore, it is 
found that on the whole route from the Atlan- 
tie to the Pacific, the highest grade need not 
| exceed fifty feet to the mile, and may be re 
' duced to forty, while the greater part of the 
distance will be ajder twenty. Contrast this 
with some of the grades on the Boston and 
Albany Road, which rise to eighty-three feet 
per mile, and it will be seen how completely 
the bug-bears of travellers and tourists have 

















ia disappeared before the lightof science and 
HI persevering research, The prospects which 
b | are thas opened to the proprietors of the Pan 


ama Grant, are truly magnificent. For not 
1 only are the terms of that Grant exceedingly 
liberal, but the cost of constructing and oper- 


4 

i} ating the Road will be much less than was 
| anticipated, while its capacity and efficiency 
hi) will be greatly increased, 

Hi] 

Hi 


More Gold.— The Journal of Commerce con 
tains the following extract of a letter: 

‘ Bolivia Cty, Angestura, April 24. 

“ We have the pleasure to inform you that 
arich mine of the finest gold has been discov- 
ered in the Canton of Upata, distant about 60 
leagues from this city, on the borders of a 
small river called Yuruary. The discoverer 
seems to he a young French physician, of the 
name of Plassard. It appears that he found, 
both in the bed of the river and on its borders, 
white stones encrusted and spotted with pure 
gold. The largest piece yet found was of the 
weight of an ounce, adhering like a plate toa 

flat stone of about the weight of two lbs.; be- 
sides, small threads ron through the stones, 
containing gold. It is not understood here 
how to separate these veins from the stones or 
























Incidents of Travel. 

For the benefit of our readers, we make } 
some extracts from a leiter, dated April 30th, | 
to the Traveller, from a Western correspond- | 
ent. ‘The writer baving arrived at Piusburg, 
says: 

We took passage in a fine hoat; and after, 
groping our way through a great cloud of fog | 
and smoke, reached once more the bright sun | 
and clear sky, and gaily puffed down this 
beautiful river. Our boat, like all others that 
sail west, had its complement of adventurers 
bound for the golden banks of the Sacramento. 
Of the three hundred and six passengers, two 
hundred and eighty were on their way to Cal- 
ifornia, and every one of these was the happy 
proprietor of the best rifle, the finest revolver 
and the sharpest bowie knife in the crowd. 
To prove this, a constant fire was kept up 
from sunrise to sunset. If asnag was seen, 
it was beset with an animosity that would 
have delighted an advocate for the river and 
harbor bill; it a sawyer dared to peep above 
the surface, its dripping head was shattered 
by vollies from boiler to hurricane deck. But 
these engagements proved fatal to many of | 
the untried arms. A company from Ohie 
went into action with fitty rifles aud as many 
revolvers, and when they renehed St. Louis, 
only thirteen of the former and six of the lat- 
ter were in marching order. The rifles were 
of a cheap kind, and were bought at a ‘great 
bargain.” 

Another favorite cecupation is gambling. 
From breakfast in the morning until near 
midnight, every table is crowded by the de- 
votees of Poker, Bragg, Eucre, and Old 
Sledge. In games the Californians 
have been badly sledged. At the stopping 
places, the first question asked is, ‘ How 
many California fellows have you on board !” 
‘che answer being favorable, these fancy gen- 
tlemen immediately take passage, and their 
loaded dice and marked cards find ready vie- 
tims, One young man joined us at Louisville 
with six hundred dollars in his pocket; he 
was to meet his company at Weston and pro- 
ceed to California; when he arrived at St. 
Louis, he had not money enough to pay a por. 
ter totuke his baggage to a hotel, where he 
intended to remain until he could get money 
enough to pay his passage home. I could 
mention many other instances; but one is 
enough. Gaming and intemperance have long 
been terrible enemies to the prosperity of the 
West 

At St. Louis, [learned that the Sagamore 
Company, from Lynn, had just completed 
their purchases and gone up the river; they 
were everywhere spoken of as a fine body. 
And with the exception of being obliged to 
discharge one or two of their number, for a 
too frequent use of the bottle, their trip had 


these 








been a prosperous one, 


After remaining a few days in St. Louis, I] a good rogue, nevertheless, and his arrest will and wasa corpse at 


took passage in asteamer that had been ehar- 
| tered by the Government to convey troops to| 
Fort Leavenworth, and for that purpose we | 


son Barracks, and after a great quantity of 
freight had been stowed, nearly four hundred 
soldiers, with their officers, were marched on 
board. This addition raised the number of 
passengers to more than five hundred. 

As it was well known that the cholera had 
long been at the Barracks, many of the pas- 
sengers became alarmed, and some offered to 
pay their passage money if they could be left 
at St. Louis. But as the removal of their 
baggage would cause delay, their proposition 
Was not agreed to. 

On the morning of the second day, the 
dreaded disease made its appearance among 
the crowd of soldiers that occupied the boiler 
deck. One was buried that night while the 
passengers slept. Many others were attacked 
and died. It is a feartul malady; the victim 
often supposes himself to be in excellent 
health, and only discovers his mistake when 
all remedies are useless. 

Sunday, the 29th, will long be remembered 
by the passengers of the St. Paul, In the 
morning, all were considered well, and we 
hoped that the cholera was abating; but after 
breakfast, four non-commissioned officers fell 
while ou duty; two soldiers of the same com- 
pany were immediately added to the list.— 
Shortly afer, a cabin passenger was violently 
attacked. He was a native of Georgia, bad | 
left a slave plantation and a large family, and | 
was on his way to California; but before | 
dark, he and the six before mentioned, wero | 
buried on the banks of the Missouri. 


From Mevico.—Dates from Mexico are to 
the Istof May. The papers from the capitol 
are very silent in regard to news from the seat 
of war. It is stated that the rebels were near 
San Luis Potosi. It was thought that the 
government would be able to arrest their pro- 
gress. At Vera Cruz a force was being mus- 
tered to occupy the road from the city to the 
national bridge. The cholera was diminish 
ing at New Leon. Valuable gold mines have 
been discovered at Jalapa, and some gold 
taken from them. A church in Mexico has 
been robbed, and the jewels, the golden image 
of the Virgin and other property valued at 
twenty thousaad dollars, carried off. 


Agricultural communications have been re- 
ceived from P. Perrin—W. B. Scisson—A 





City Intelligence, 
Officers Fuller and Taylor on Monday ar 
rested John Rabill, a youth of about 16, ona 
charge of breaking into a store on Saturday 


night. On searching him, @30 in gold eagles 
were found in his boots. He undoubtedly 
has accomplices in his roguery, and the po- 
lice are on the look-out. 

The whole number of alien passengers who 
arrived at this port during the week ending 
238th ult., was 1670, of which number 1519 
paid head money, end 60 were bonded. 

Lady Robbed.—Miss Leavitt, of No. 9 Fay- 
ette Court, while at Boy/ston Market, on Sat- 
urday evening, was robbed of her purse con- 
taining $120, four half eagles and the balance 
in fives on Boylston Bank, 

Trial of Crafts.—On Monday, the evidence 
in this case being all in, Mr. Choate, counsel 
for the defence, commenced his closing argu- 
ment, which, with that of the prosecution, 
will doubtless consume nearly a week. 

Bitten bya Dog.—Samuel Gault, a boy 11 
years of age, while passing through Con- 
gress street on Wednesday, was bitten severe- 
ly inthe arm, by a dog. He was immediate 
ly carried to the Hospital, where Dr. J. Ma- 
son Warren cauterized the wound. And itis 
hoped no serious result will attend the bite. 


Suicide.—The Springfield Re publican in no- 
ticing the recent death of Charles Gillard, an 
Englishman, in the employ of the Western 


Railroad company, says: ‘It wasa thorough- | 


ly premeditated act, performed with deliber- 
ation. He had for some time been in a de- 
pressed, melancholy state, and had expressed 
awish that somebody would kill him. 
Saturday morning, he got up as usual at three 
o'clock, and went to work, He returned at 
breakfast time, went to his room, and loaded 
a gun with two balls. Then taking some chlor- 
oform to nerve him, he put the muzzle of the 
gun into his mouth and pulled the trigger.— 
He blew his brains out and died instantly. 

He wasa single man, aged 32, and was 
worth some From a letter which he 
left, it would appear that the cause of his 
troubles and of his determination to put an 
end to his life, was the belief that he had heen 
defrauded in a late bargain about a house.— 
He speaks as if he thought himself too hon- 
est for the people with whom he had to deal. 
For this paliry cause he braves a suicide's 
death, expressing the opinion that with that 
death would end his existence forever.” 


2000, 





A Mistake.—Bob Moore, the rogue arrested 
by the New Police, is not the robber of the 
Quiucy Stone Bank. This mistake was found- , 
ed upon the positive statement made by the 
New York officer who sent the despatch to 
Marsha! Tukey, and is not the result of any 
report circulated by our police. Bob Moore is 


give satisfaction in another quarter. He is 
the man who stole the tin box, containing 


#1200, belonging tothe Matapan and Cali- | 
steered down the Mississippi as far as Jeffer- | fornia Company” from on board the brig Ann, jp affright. The cholera rages so extensively 


lying at T wharf, on the morning of the 11th 
ult. 

He has since been released, the charge of 
theft not having been sustained. 


Narrow Excape,—We learn from the Tran- 
script that the passengers on the New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad, one day last week, 
very narrowly escaped sudden death, When 
the train was pear New Haven, it ran off the 
track by wrong adjustment of the switch, and 
was only two feet from running headlong into 
Mill river, down an abutment of twenty feet, 
with the water of the same depth, when its 
progress was arrested by the combined force 
ot the breaks, the reverSal of the engine, and 
the resistance caused by the sinking of the 
engine wheels in the plank and the zinc of the 
bridge. 


The Empire.—No more bodies have heen 
recovered from the wreck. The pilot of the 
steamer, Mr. Levi Smith, voluntarily gave 
himself up to the authorities to answer to any 
criminal prosecution that may be brought. 
He was heJd to bail in the sum of $10,000. 
Mr. Daniel Drew gave the securities, and 
Smith was discharged, 


Recovered.—On Tuesday morning, the body 


about six weeks since, while passing up the 
East River, and jor the recovery of whose 
body 8100 was offered by his friends, was 
found by Alexander Higgins, of Fall River. 
769 was found on his person, whieh was re- 
stored to his friends. 


Yellow Fever has broken eut in Havana in 
avery malignant form. Papers and letters 
were received at New Orleans on the 17th ult, 
by the steamer Isthmus. Mr, Alexander Mur- 
ray, a much respected young man from Eng- 
land, acting consul for Austria, had died of 
the fever. Strangers were leaving the place 
as rapidly as possible. 


Death of a Californian by Cholera.—A let- 
ter ia the Mail from Major Dudley, of Major 
Webber's California company, dated Fort 
Prairie, Mo., May 6th, says that one of their 
number, Mr. Warren Shirley, of Boston, aged 
47, hed died of cholera, alter a sickness of a 
few hours. The remainder of the company 





Subscriber—S. M. Stanley—H. C. Parker. 

Miscellaveous from Diasna—R. L. Sawin 
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were well, and were to start across the plains 


} in a day or two. Enveamped near them was a 


;company of fifteen from Boston, under Mr. 
ee and one from Lynn of about thirty.— 


All well. 





On! 


of Peter Vandewater, Captain of the sloop) 
Congress, who accidentally fell overboard | 











Overflow at New Orleans, 

Papers {rom New Orleans abound with ac- 
counts of disasters, caused by the water over- 
flowing the levee in various places, The Pic- 
ayune says : 

‘(In the rear of the upper part of the Sec- 
ond Municipality the appearance is that of a 
regular lake, and all sorts of water craft are 
to be seen. Sailing parties are becoming 
quite the rage, and boats have in this vicinity 
entirely superseded carts and carriages. The 
shell road is covered for a considerable dis- 
tance; in fact, the larger portion of it this side 
of the half way house, toa navigable depth, 
and gentlemen can either ride or sail down.” 

The New Orleaus Bee of the iSth says that 
“$50,000, at least, have already been spent by 
the city; it will take, at the most moderate 
calculation, $50,000 more to stop the crevasse; 
and if, the wharves do not cost, during the 
summer, $150,000, in addition, we shall be 





| inost agreeably dece ived.” 

| Nearly all the cemeteries are under water, 
| so as to cause great inconvenience in the buri- 
lalof the dead. Herses drive about from one 
| burial ground to another in the vain search for 
ia dry spot. The Protestant cemetery, et the 
| foot of Gired street, is about two feet under 
water. The Potter's Field is also flooded.— 
The tops of some of the graves are barely dis- 
cernible above the water, and in stepping over 
them the foot sinks until it meets the coffin 
jbelow. A large portion of St. Patrick's, and 
even of the Firemen’s, is also flooded, and | 
the Israelites’ cemetery is several feet under 

water. 


} Cholera at the Weat. 

Accounts from Independence and the Plains 
continue to be of an alarming character. A | 
Telegraphic despatch from St. Louis, dated 
the 25th, states that persons arrived there from 
the Plains report that the cholera had broken 
eut among the mounted riflemen and the Cal- 
ifornia emigrants. It had also appeared 
| among the Mormons at Council Bluifs. The 
St. Louis Republican of the 17th contains the 
following from Independence, May 13th: 

“The past has been a gloomy week for Tn- 
dependence. Its streets and business places, 
which for some time previous have been all 
avimation and bustle, are now deserted, on 
account of the appearance of the cholera. 

During the week [ have heard of fifty-four 
deaths, the larger portion of which occurred | 
ia camp, and some as far as eighty miles out. 
Information from the camps beyond that dis- 
tance report them in good health; such as were 
affected with cholera, when nearer the settle- 
ments, have recovered entirely.” 

Another letter of the same date says: The 
cholera here is sweeping every thing before it. 
Lient. Schenck, U.S. N., on his way to San 
Francisco, from St. Louis, to join the Navy, 
took sick at 10 o'clock last evening of cholera, 

7 next morning. He has 
‘left a wife and child at the latter city, to la- 
ment his lass. 

All the Californians have pretty much left 





among some of the emigrating parties, that 
i they do not even stop to bury their dead.— 
Corpses are found, wrapped in their winding 
| sheets, lying along the road, in heaps painful 
| and horrible in the extreme. 
| The whole number of deaths, in St. Louis 
from the 23d of April to the I4thof May, was 
619, of which 300 were from the cholera. On 
the 15th and 16th there were 36 deaths from 
cholera, and on the 25th, there were 30 inter- 
| ments of cholera cases, 


Cholera in New York.—On Monday, six 

| cases of cholera and two deaths were reported. 

Lawrence Hill, an extensive flour merchant, 
| was one of the victims. 

Eight cases were reported on Tuesday, four 

j of which proved fatal. 


writing from Frankfort, in Germany, after de- 
| scribing the successes of the Hungarian pat- 
| riots, in their contests with the Imperialists, 
| says, the rapid movements, and much of the 
| success of the Hungarians is owing to a mode 
| of warfare they have adopted from the Turks. 

Every horseman has an infantry soldier be- 

hind him. When necessary, the latter de- 
| scend, form, and attack the enemy, after which, 
if advisable, they remennt and retreat, thus 
harrassing the enemy like the old Parthians. 


| A correspondent of the Newark Advertiser 
| 
| 
! 


Strange Rerenge.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., 
recently, William Parker, a driver of a coal 
cart, accidentally run over a child of John 
Kennedy, a glass-blower, doing it some small 
injury. The father, in revenge, waylaid Par- 
ker on Wednesday evening, pulled him from 
his seat on the cart, throwing his head under 
the wheel, which passed directly over his neck, 
breaking his jaw in two places, and produc- 
ing immediate death, Kennedy made his es- 
cape. 





Annexation Spirit in Canada.—An intelli- 
gent gentleman of this city, says the Worces- 
ter Spy, who has recently travelled in Cana- 
da, informs us that the feeling in favor of sep- 
aration from Great Britain and annexation to 
the United States, is becoming very strong 
and general, not being confined to one party 
or the other, but that it is looked upon by 
those of all parties, as the only remedy that 
offers any certainty of relief from the difficul- 
ties under which they now labor. 


The letters stolen from. the Westtield post 
office on the 12th, have been found under a 








barrel, unopened. 








A 

Mr. Joel Edwards, of Shelburne Falls, agent 
for a scythe snath factory, as he was entering, 
recently, the village of Hyde Park, Vt., dis- 
covered a squirrel upon a tree, and undertook 
to climb after it. When ten or twelve feet 
from the ground, a decayed limb, on which he 
was resting, broke, let him down backwards 
upon ragged rocks, and striking upon the 
back part of kis head, he was killed almost 
instantly, 

In Foxhoro’, on Saturday, an only son of 
Mr. Sanford Leonard, aged four years, fell 
from a cart, which was loaded with stone, 
while riding with his father. His neck was 
broken by the fall, and his skull fractured by 
the wheel rolling against it. He survived 
but a few moments. 

Railroad Accident.—On the 24th, the train 
on the Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad ran 
off the track, and Mr. Todd, the engineer, 
was instantly killed, A fireman was dread- 
fully injured. 

Shipwreck.—Quehec papers report the loss 
of the ship Maria, from Liverpool, with 111 
emigrants. She foundered amougst the ice in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and all on board 
were lost, with the exception of four of the 
crew. 

On Satarday morning, as the Salem train 
ou the Eastern Railroad was passing Summer 
street, East Boston, it came in contact with | 
the team of Lewis & Clapp, and killed one i) 
horse instantly, and broke the legs of a sec- I 
oud. I! 

Collision with an Iceberg.—Capt. Hamblin, | 
of British ship Glasgow, which arrived at N. | 
York on Sunday, from Antwerp, reports, 
when in lat. 44, lon. 46, having come in con- 
tact with an iceberg 20 feet high, which car- 
tied away cutwater, cathead, &c., and stove 
the starboard bow, causing the vessel to leak 
very badly, but, by the assistance of the pas- __ |} 
sengers, the ship was kept free. 

Violent Tornado.—The village of Flint, 
Michigan, was visited by a most violent tor- 
nado on the 22d, which passed through the 
south part of the town, destroying nearly ev- 
ery thing in its course. The dwelling house 
and harn of R. J. S. Page, a large new house 
owned by Dr Lamond, and the dwelling house 
and barn of Dr. Gazley, were torn to pieces. 
Great damage has been done. 











Fires. 

Early on Monday morning, says the New 
Haven Journal, the large storehouse and sta- 
ble connected with the grocery and provision 
store of Messrs. Hine & Northrop, was dis- 
covered to be on fire, and the whole structure, 
together with a quantity of goods, about 25 
harnesses, a large emount of hay and straw, 
and nine horses, was entirely consumed. One 
horse, twenty-six years old, was taken owt 
and saved—the only animal rescued from the 
flames. We understand there was an insur- 
ance upon the building sufficient to cover the 
loss, though the horses, which were owaed 
by ditiereut individuals, were not insured.— 
The fire no doubt was the work of an iacen- 
diary. 

"he oakum factory in Tewksbury, owned by 
C. &C. Livingston, was burnt on Friday eve- 
ning, between 9 and 10 o’cloek. How the 
fire originated is unknown. The loss is sup- 
posed to he about $4000. Insured at the Con- 
cord Mutual, for 2000, 

On the night of the 24th ult., the Boxboro’ 
and West Acton steam mill, in West Acton, 
was totally destroyed. The factory belonged 
to David B. Keyes, of Lowell; loss about Hf 
$10,000—insured $5500. The buildings were 
occupied by many mechanics, who lost all 
their tools, 

On Monday evening, the slaughter house 
recently occupied by Charles Newhall, in ||! 
Dorchester, was destroyed by firre. 








On Tuesday night,a large barn near Bemis’s 
Factory, in Newion, owned by Mr. Derby, 
was burned to the ground. Insured. 





From Honduras.—The New Orleaus Pic- Hy 
ayune, of the 20th, reports the arrival of the 
steamer Galveston, with later intelligence 
from Hondupas. 

The capture of the Indian town of Bacalar 
by the Yucatanoes, was confirmed. The bat- 
tle had lasted six hours, during which some 
two or three hundred of the enemy were kill- 
ed. Among the slain on the side of the 
whites, was Capt. James Kelly, of New Or- 
leans, who commanded the American volun- 
teers. 
































Nauvoo Temple.—We have stated that the 
walis of this edifice have been purchased by 
Mons. Cabet for the use of his association of 
French Communists. We learn frem a gen- 
tleman who resides in Nauvoo, that Cabet 
paid $3000 and the citizens $1000 for the Tem- 
ple and arsenal, together with about eleven 
acres of ground—the title being vested solely 
in Mons. Cabet. He has commenced rebuild- 
ing the Temple, and employs the labor of 300 
men upon the work. Much of the interest 
that has hitherto attached to this edifice will 
now be dissipated, for it will no longer wear 
the proud name of “ Temple,” but in future it 
will be known as the ‘* Monster Boarding 
House.” The basement story is to be laid off 
into kitchens, the first floor will be converted 
into a dining-room capable of accommodating 
a thousand persons, and the remainder of the 
building will be fitted up for school-rooms, 
offices, and sleeping apartments for five hun- 
dred people. [Oquawka Spectator. 
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Singular Case, 


county. 


of children! 
of circumstances, as we learn froma friend 


case in the Circuit Court, now in session in 
this city. Mr. John Apple, many years ago, 
left this county as a volunteer to the Black 
Hawk war. During his absence, a traveller 
passed through the county, who informed Mrs. 
A. that her husband had been killed; that he, 


the traveller, had aided in burying him, and 
had marked, with an axe, the tree under 
which he was interred. Apple did not re- 


turn, and no doult was entertained by his 
wife or her friends of his decease. Time 
passed on, nothing was heard to discredit the 
traveller's story, Mrs. A., 
continued fora proper length of time ina state 
of supposed widowhood, was formally mar- 
ried to Mr. Henry Apple, a farmer of this 
county, with whom she has cohabited, A 
few months since, it was authentically ascer- 
tained that John Avple was actually living! 
A divorce was obtained by Mrs. Apple, and 
she was re-married, as above stated, to Hen 


and after having 


ry Apple, the man with whom she has been! 
innocently living for many years past as her | 


supposed husband. We have heard no cause 


The marriage of Mr. Henry Apple and Mrs. 
Sarah Apple was solemnized in the clerk's 
office in this city, a few days since, by Judge 
Smith, one of the Associate Judges of this 
Mr. and Mrs. Apple have been liv- 
ing together as husband and wife for some 
twenty years, and have raised a large family | 
Their re-marriage was made 
necessary by the following mysterious train 


who was present at the examination of the| 


assigned for the singular manner in which the | 


first husband acted. [Indianapolis (la.) Sent, 


Curious Case. 

A curious trial took place this week, hefore 
the U. S. Cireuit Court, at Windsor, Vt. In 
November last, a letter arrived at the Post 
Office in Windsor, for Mr. William Rotin- 
from a brother at Roxbury, enclosing a 
check on the Suffolk Baok in Boston for $175. 
The letter was misdirected—it should have 
been sent to East Windsor, where Mr. William 
However, the Postmaster 





son, 


Robiusen resided. 


of Windsor gave it toa Mr. William Robin- | 


| 


son of that place, who opened it, and handed | 


it back, observing that it contained a check, 
and was not intended for him. 
master took it again. In a few days Mr. R. 


The Post- | 


returned, and observed that he had heard frora | 


the writer of the letter, and ascertained that it 
was meant for him. The letter was handed 
to him, and the check was endorsed and cash- 
ed atthe Ascutney Bank. The fraud becom- 
ing known, the Post Office department in- 
structed its assistants to arrest Robinsoa, if 
he could be found. Diligent search was made, 
aod at the end of two mouths he was found at 
He bad disposed of all but the 
last dollar of the money. The offence charg- 
ed by the Government, viz., obtaining a letter 
of value from the Post Office, destroying the 





Johus. 


same, and embezzling and appropriating the | 


contents, knowing them to be the property of 
another person, was clearly proved. 
ry, alter a short consultation, brought ia a 
verdict of guilty. 
him to tiree years hard labor in the Siate 
Prison. His character had previously been 


Judge Prentiss sentenced | 


The ju- | 


good, otherwise he would have probably been | 


sentenced to ten years confinemeut, [Lowell 
Journal 
Santa Cruz. 

Some person who is apparently conversant 
with the affairs of the West India Islands, is 
writing an instructive series, of ‘West India 
Sk to the New Orleans Com. Bulletin, 
The government of the Danish Island of San- 
ta Cruz is now making a curious experiment 
to continne the negroes, (of whom there are 
about 25,000) in a state of que 18i slavery, after 
having formally emancipated them. 

Every negro is obliged to laboron the Es- 
tate to which he was aitached. The contrac, 
is or the year, and to avoid a second year’s 
engagement, the negro must give 3 month's 
notice to his employer. The rates of wages 
are fixed at $2, $3 or $4, according to the class 

all the laboring negroes being divided into 
The negroes must support 





hes"? 
2tches 


three classes. 


their own children, though hitherto, on some ' 


estates, money has been allowed them for that 
purpose. Butthe practice is now discontin- 
ed. Nearly all the estates are owned by Eng 
lish absentees, who pay a heavy tax as an ab 
sentee tax. Sugar is taxed about half a cent 
a pound, as an export duty. Then on going 
into the United States 30 per cent. on its val- 
ue, adding the export tax, and 2 1-2 per cent. 


as the attorney’s commission, so as to ma ke} 


up the value. Then it enters into competi- 
tion with our own sugars. Most of the sugar 
made here goes to Europe, because not of a 
quality good enough for the United States 
market. The quantity made on this island 
jast year, is estimated at 22,000 hhds, though 
the exact amount is unknown, by reason of 
the authorities not making it public as yet.— 
This year the crop, itis believed, will yield 
20,000 hbds. Each hhd. contains frem 1400 
10 1700 Ibs.’ 

Attempt to Destroy Life.—On the night 
of the 25th, at Great Falls, N. H., the dwell- 
ing house owned and occupied by Messrs. 
John S. Haynes, Jr., and John B. Wood, was 
blown up with gunpowder. No injury was 
done to life; the house and furniture are a 
mere wreck. In 1848 this house was blown 
up, as is supposed by the same persons. 


A paper r is about to be started in Montreal, 
for the advocacy of annexation to the U. 8, 








Rome and the Pope. 
The London Globe ot May ith, contains 
| the following relative to the defeat of the 
French at Rome, and also as to the averse 
views of the Pope relative to French armed 
meditation : 
We have received a letter from Rome of the 
Ist, written by an Eoglish resident, who as- 
| Sures us that the loss of the French in the at- 
tack upon that city was not less than 1500 in 
killed, wouaded, and prisoners, The resist- 
ance was made chiefly by foreigners, many of 
them French refugees compromised in the af- 
fair of June, and some three or four hundreds 
ot the disbanded Garde Mobile and Republi- 
can Guard of Paris, who had received funds 
to proceed to Rome from the agent of the Ro 
man Republic in Paris. Many of the inhabi- 
tants of Rome, and some of them of the most 
respectable families, are, stated to 
have fought valiantly in resisting the Freuch. 
Oar correspoudent adds, that, with the exeep- 
tion of the lower classes, there are 
Republicans in Rome, but there is a deep- 
rooted receive the Pope with 
He 
asserts thal if the Pope had issued a procla- 
mation to the inhabitants of Rome, promising 
constitutional rights and a purely secular ad- 


however, 


ol je ‘ction to 


cardinals umd priests as his ministers. 


ministration, at the same time placieg him- 
self under the protection of the French army 
against the violent reactionists who now 
round him, Mazzini would have 
possible to resist the French, as public opin- 
ion would have been in favor of the Pope.— 
The Romans have treated the Freuch prison- 
ers kindly; bat itis admicted that great cru 
elty was exercised upon the soldiers who ha 
entered Rome. These were perpetrated chief 
ly by women of the lower classes, 


sur- 
found it im 





Sales of Stocks 
AT STOCK esd EXCHANGE BOARD 






6 Boston and Providence Railroad. , @ 9} 
29 Concord Railroad Rights @ wi] 
§ South Shore Railroud.,. eee edd 





5 Fitehthurg Railroad 





20 Vermont and Massachusetts Rail iroad. 


3 Vermont and Mass Railroad Dividends......2 10 
35 Boston and Maine Railroad... 7 
16 Boston and Worcester Railroad. 
lo. 
8 Western Railroad... 

lt Vermont Central Ri silroad. 
al. 

5 ve e rmont Central Re nilrond ‘Dis 
10 Aubarn & Rochester Railroad. 
10 Pall River Railroad 
6 Old Colony Ratiroad, . 

75 Bust Boston Company. 
BY STEPHEN BROWN AND BONS 

1 Boston and Lowell Reilroad, 
6 Concord do, (par 0)..... 

} Connecticut River do. * 
5 Lawrence and Lowell do.... 
1 Jackson Manufacturing Co.. 
2 Lowell Machine Shop, (par 5u0), 
2 Hamilton Manuf Co,..... 
4 Lancaster Mills (par v0 
10 Hope tusurance Co, 
2 State Bauk, par 60, 
Massachusetts do, par 2 








par 3 














5 Atlas do... 

9 Granite d oerececcce 

si0 0 Cert Portland City é 
June 16, 1853 4 et. 

2 Certificates, S100) each, Vermont Central RR 
Bonds, payable July, 1552-854 Y ct 






iv che payable 





MARRIED. 

In this city, at the Warre = street Chapel, 
by Rev Mr Barnard, Medohn Weltch to Miss 
A,d pei rot E t Gould, ik of this city 
2d iust, Mr Andrew McMallen to Miss Catharine 
Gasset, Sorh of Boston 

17th inst, Mr Joseph Walker to Miss Mary Ann © 
Mulien, Bote oF Boston 

23d inst, Mr Benjamin H Waite, of New Bedford, | 
to Miss Martha J, daughter of Luther Blodgett, Esq, 
of Boston. 


Lydia 








very few | 















| 
| s 
| 


Yd inst, | 


— inst, Mr Horace H Vinton to Miss Mary 8 | 







De 
led Oliver Q Melzard to Miss Susanna Mo Full 
rinst. Mr Alwah G Ayer to Miss Cordelia iitown: 
bath « We harlestown 

la Charlestown, zd inst, by Rev Mr Ellis, Mt Geo 
“ Howland to Miss Mary & Hardi 





In Brookline, on the 22d just, by the ev “iy Knapp, | 





Robert Bai Arnett, Esq. to Mise ‘Ab by L benth | 
tu Bast Cambridge, 22d inst, Mr evs Dd Moree, of 
fiaverhill, M eis = Aune Elizabeth, daughter of 





Bzrikel Hayden, Bae 
In Woburn, (oth ‘Tnstant, Mr Levi Cook to Miss 
Harrie t Bue clone 
Qed just, Calvin L 
Adaline A Riehbardson, of 
fu Hlingham, “0th inst, Mr Laban L Gardner, of 
Boston. to Misa ¢ arherine Burrill, of H. 
m the 





» Hse 
Mag rn eof "7 ihe ‘ult, Mr Burritt A Smith, Awsist- 


ant Principal of Leicester Academy, to Miss Mary G/ and a market; Sarah Williams, Th 
er 


Colburn, daughter of the oficiating clergyman 
In Ipswich, 23d inst, Mr Horatio P Dunnels, of Hos- 





ine tu Miss E liza Ann, daughter of Sami N Baker, | 


"in Mal’ on Sunday evening, by Wm 8 Stearns, 
Esy, Mr Eben Waited, of Malden, to Miss Caroline 

F Grover, of North Chelsea 

In Portiand, 22d inst, by Rev Dre Carruthers, Mr 
John A Wheelock, of Bosten, to ies Caroline B, 





if Boston, be Miss 
Margaret, daughter © f Thomas Norton, Esq, 

lu Bath. 2d inet, Capt Thomas J Henry to Mre 

Caroline A Glidden, daughter of Gen Denny MeCobh 
n Sandwich, N of Mr Joshua W Blanchard, of 8, 
to Miss Lue ‘of Brighton, Ms. 

In Providence, ath inst, Mr George W Haven, of 
this city, to Miss Mary H, daughter of Wii Church- 
ill, Esq, of Brookline 
in’ Thompeou, Ct, 23d inst, Mr J Peery Abbott to 
Miss M Celina Bowlny both of this enty 

n New York, Mr G yao M_ Bird, formerly of 

Arnesbury, Muss, to Miss F rse, of A 

In Brooklyn, N Y¥, by the Rev iy Rerance, ES {ward 

sriffin, Esg, of 8, 10 Miss Maria A W ilson, daughter 

of the late William Wilson, of Boston 











7] 












In this city, inh ult, George Henry, son of Eben 
Trescott, Esq, 28; 2ist ult, Benjamin W Blanchard, 


25th, Mr John Sikes, 43. 
2th, vey jauddenty, Albert, son of Mr Albert Ba- 
ker, 12 ye 
In +: met Howton, 27th, Caroline Flivabeth, daughter 
oft, Jackson, LI years | mont 
In arlestown, 2 4ith, Nancy Sophia, daughter of 
Mr oaean Bean, 8 years 9 monttia. 
20th, Mrs Surah B, wife of Dr itenry Gardner. 71 
Tn Wilmi ngton, Ms. 2ist, Miss 8 Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Asx G and Clarissa Sheldon, aged 16 
In Cambridge, 22d, Mra Experience D Hyde, wife 
of Jonathan Hyde, and daughter of the late Mr Jo- 
seph Dana, 55. 
Reelst Milton, 2d, Mrs Polly Reed, wife of Thomas 
ed 
At Waachieet Village. 19th, Elizabeth G, wife of Mr 
nonmige i B tere z years 4 months, Also, on the 
t zabeth, infant daught 8 
and Blizabeth G Hildreth, ita 











| Douegn 


igth ult, by the Rev Mr Sanger, | 
nith - Miss Sarah B, eldest daughter | 


In Dartmouth, 22d, Andrew, son of Captain Eze- 
kiel Harding, ls. The deceased fell overboard from 
sloop Jane, unloading at the wharf at Pandanaram, 
nae was drowned before assistance could be afforded 
clon, 2th, Mary E Tenney, 22 years and 5 
months. daughter of Rufus and Lydia Tenney. (NY 
and Vermont papers please copy } 

is Tyngsboro’, 2ist, Mrs Mary E Howard, aged 43 


ye 

ne helmsford, 9th, Dea Noah Spakling, 78. 

In Milf=rd, Mr Jonathan Sackett, a revolutionary 
soldier, 59 

In New Bedford, 2d, Deborah W, daughter of Mr 
James Howland, ear 

In Dedham, wih, ‘srs Sophia Matilda Fisher, wid- 
ow ot the late Ebenezer Fisher, Jr, 5 

n Salem, Lath, in the 2¢d year of her age, Anv Me 
ria, W it of Witibim H Davis, « f 8, and doucnter of 
leb S Fisk, of New Vork 
ast Marshfield, 2d, very suddenly, Mr Danforth 








In'Aimherst, Ms, 19th, ge Jackson, 122 

lnW sian ow tip, eu s Sinendiey, $7 

Tn Canton, 2 atm, Mies Rove ‘Down t 

fy Coneord, Oth, Mrs Merey Vine, 8 
of the late Dea athe Vorse, 0 

a Bast Thomuston, Me, sth, ‘Hon William Thom- 





, widow 


37 
ag hf alais, 2: 


» Mre Hannah Draper Wheaton, wife 
of Noah Su F 
Vv 


dite and dangh t f the late James 
Wheaton, Esq, of Providence 

In tristol. Me, Lith, Mrs Abies nil Morton, relict of 
Mr James Morton, LOO years Li months and ys 

In Biddetora, Me, .0th, William H Jordan, 42, late 
of Rockport, 

In Portiand, ee after an illness of a few days, Mr 
Jere mut ah Kimball, 

achiasport, * i Capt James Lincoln, formerly 

of nee te, Ma, 7 

tn North Har npton, N HH, 4th, Capt David Hobbs, 

7 t ’ 

















ar riot 
! ; w RM, Ith, James Miller, Fg, 95 
In Mechal: iesville, Saratega Co, NY, 13th, Mr 
Senjamin Mullikne, 86. The deceased was a native 


| of Massachusetts, and was in the war of he Revolu- 


tion 
tn Brunswick, € ion. AH Me 


ick, Meriam & 





13th, of consam 
the firm of Phil 






jain, Eq, late 

fell, of Brunswick 
At Prairie du Chien, Wis, 

Hon DE enton, and daughter of 
oa, ot Sutto m, Ms 
In New Orleans 

four -ponthe, Capt James P Ros 
sa 


Ist, Vashti, consort of 
Nathaniel Sibley, 





lth, after a lingering illness of 
4 bative of West- 





sea. 22d, of disense of the bowels, Capt Gea C 
Gibh rs, of New Bedford, master of sch Paugusset, of 
Derby, Conn 
Lost overboard, from ship Plymouth Rock, 
19. on her passage from Boston to Liverpool, George 
Hazleton, sexiian, of this port, about 30 








SHIPPING JOURNAL. 


PORT OF BOSTON. 
“Thursday, May 24. 





| bar 
| Saul Matthews, tha 


| Andover, Hardy, 


Arrived. Sh 
Candtit, sth ult 
Barqgue Sam! & Thomas, Sop ver Bt seo ith inst 
Us ‘ nee Prince, of » Hullowell, 
t 7 sil ult 
i; 4 cramee to, ‘new, of A a out, Me) Balch, 
Machia nish ldg for Californ 
ae eared Williams, Thompaos, Cienfuegos, 5th 











"Brig Lady of the Lake, of Belfast, Hinds,” Savan- 
hah, Leth mst 


red. 


Ships Lconium, Turuer, Baltimore, to 









on r Panama; barques mi Graves, Mata; 
Triton, Thos Merrymauna, I a; brig Aglonquin, 
woth, Havana 2 
Friday, May 25. 
Arrived. Ship Santiago, Redman, Calcutta, 


Feb 
Bhip Sheifield, of Boston, Lewis, New Orleans, 





os hm E Wright, Jr, Pittee, Paterm 
Barque Louisa Eaton, Shields, Tri 





| of and vin ortland 





Br barque Adonis, Duckett, | 
93 steerage passengers 


AtQ Antines 
Liverp dult, with 
Cleared. 






; « ey L dws urd, Kidder, Charleste 


eteiaihies May 26. 


Je A vrived. Ship Albatross, Simpson, Valparaiso, 

Ks ae ue lonia, King, Smyrna, Mch 7 

Bargue Stafford, Searles, SuiyPua, Maret 23. 

Cleared. Ship Gov Davis, Vutter, 
jues Gnon, Join Curtis, New Orleans; Eutaw, 
more, brigs Palos, Match, Kn. 
ley, Parson, Walinington, NC; 
orgetown, DC, sehs Manson, 
Perkins, Curacao; Cape Fear, QUI, @? Peters, Mig. 


ny, May 27. 
» Parbanks, New 








enos Ayres; Welli 








Arrived. Ship Meguntic 
Orleans, Lst 

Karque Lanette 19th inst 
Cropataidt, Oct 29. 


Keene, Picton, 

















Brig Gulnare, of Seaville, Dodge, 

At Quarantine, Er ship Leshmagow, Gas- 
kin, I rol, loth ult: 246 passengers. 

ir barque Kate, Fillan, Liverpool, 12 th ult 

Ur brig pM? S uncaster, Casticlown, lraacnd: Qiet 
ult: 76 pues 

Ur brig Haruiony, Davis, Cork, Lith ult: 70 passen- 
| gers. 


Monday, May 28. 


Arrived. @r barque Johu, Hutchins, Newport, 
Wales, ith ult 
faurqgue Miguelon, Hard, Pictou, 19th inst 
Brig Geo F Wijliams, Paine. Palermo, March 18. 
Brig Cyrus, of N Bedford, Stadley, Bucnos Ayres, 
March 0 
trig Velona, of Calnis, Keen, Pictou, 19th inet, 
At Quarantine. br br riboees, Atkinson, 
Treland, igth ult: 9 nge 
Krsch Lord Fitzgerald Vesey, York, fe alway, Lith 
ult: o6 steerage passengers 
Ship Jacoh Perkins, Edward Collins, 
debe Trinidad; 
le, sche Mary 
Jwevennun, Perry, do. 








le an, 
Sohssou, Johnson, Pictou; 








| . a 
Parker, Esq, of Boston, to Miss | Tuesday, May 2%. 


Arrived. Ship Robt Palstord, of Boston, Cald 
weil. Syducy, New South ales. Dec 22. 
| argue Henry Kelsey, of North Yarmouth, Gray, 
Marseilles, March cc 
Br barque Defender, Gray, Ne weastle, E, cr 
Brig Margaretta, Everett, Palermo, Mare 
Cleared. Brizs Franklin, Bowden, Bi Thomas 








hompson, Cienfur 
*. 





| 80s; Merchant, Stinson, Care 
Wedaesday, May 30, 
| Arrived. Barque Palestine, Nagel, Buenos Ay 


res, oth u 7 
| Brig Sea 1 Bird, Curtis, San Juan de los Remedios, 
| iSth. 

Clenred. Ships Living Age, Snow. Liverpool; 
Columbus, Seen Cadiz, barque Ocean Wave, Ste- 
phen Cauer, Cape Town, CGH, Caleb Curtis, True, 
Turks Island. 

Spoken. 


Feb ®, lat 33 508, fon 51 40, burque Eli He nl Perkins, 


for San Francis 






ve v Mins, 
from New Bedford " Francisco, all 
lw ell, except that the steward was Jost or had died. 
M: ay 10, lat 26, lon 71.35, brig Topliff, Wording, 19 
days from Frankfort for Hl avana 
ay 2 ‘on 0 to, brig Cardenas, of and 
oe Portiand. 14 days for Havana 
prilit, lat 3.N, ton — shia Audley Clarke 
in m Newport (Feb 15 via St Vincents for > 
cisco, all wel 
April 14, off Pernainbuco, barque Winthrop, Moore, 
- and from Bristol, 34 days, for San Francisco, ail 
ell 


er sri) 16, ape Frio W Su miles, barque Edward 
Fletcher. Holbrook, hence (Meh 5) for San Fraucis- 
, all well, be an {into Rio Janeiro. 

April 22, Int 39 Ld, lon 422, Was passed ship Tiber, 
hence Ap Lb for Trieste. 

General Record. 

a of Cherryfield, from Jacksonville, 
for East t m, Ct, with lauiber, put inte Charles. 
ton Lith S| It, king Haul ly, having struck very heavi- 
ly in crossing St Jolin’s 

Sch Juniata, at Norfolk from Machias, Le pa ee 
NE gale isth ult, lost pa art of deck load, stove 
aud strained the hull so that she 








Dennis, 
au Fran- 





Brig 











ve 
bulwarks and boat, 
lenked badly. 

Brig Electro, of Neweastle, Me, from Darien for 
Bath, was fallen in with 2let ult, lat 3S, lon 76 40, din 
masted and water-logged; erew taken off by ship 
Toronto, at New York py New Orleans 

Ship Isaac Newton, of P ortsmouth, from Liver- 
pool for Philadelphia, was ashore on the flats near 
Bombay Hook, Delaware Hay, 28th, 














ip Arvum, of Thomaston, Vinal, | 


March 2 
uly rH th Bit, } 


Brigs Win hat 4 Franklin, Pictou; | 
j barque Velasco, 





= 
| 








Whalers. 

Ar at New Bedford 22d nit, «tb ’ 
Japan Bea, vin Sandwic h Island ag Hougua, Brown, 
baw at do 24th, barque Versia, 





Manders, Indian 
Oc ° 

At : Velparaiso, March 23, Globe, of Mystic, con- 
dem 

Sailed from Pei rnamduco, Apr 13, Calumet, Skin- 
ner, of and for Stonington; Vesper, Clark, Nev wily 
don, 16th, Annawan, Taber, to cruise tow ne ag Wes- 
sores Fe Janda; 17th, Potomac, Swa an 

t Taleahuane, Dec 2, Har 

wi eatpart clean, bound on Off Shore 









F the r, of 


ounce 


Ar at Btoningtons ath, ship Calumet, eaiaeer, Ja- 


pan Sea, Onhu, N 





At Payta, Meh 25, Sanh Anderson, NB. 
Spoken— May i? dat H, low to, Chase, Ricketson, | 
of Fae from h } 
April 22. lat 13.8, lon 33, ship Martha, of and | 


for Ne wart. from Pacith 
May 17, Bermuda N abt 200 miles, ship Corea, of 
aud tor New London tm Pacitic, 


Fishermen, 
= Bailed fin Ply mouth 2ist ult, schs Mahala, Pierce 
traits of He Junet, Harvey, and Avon, Nor- 
108 Gran i Ba 





New Lo on don 4th, seh Ziov, Mills, of and for 


Edgartown 
Ar at Hstifax 24th, sch Oneco, of Nan 
Banks— pot in with Joss of cables aud suche 








Domestic Ports. 
ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES, 
San Francisco—tn port, apr 
Boston—Capt Leach had been deserted by 
crew, barque Olga, Bull, for Boston, Soom 
New Orleaus—Ar lath ult, barque Saran Bridge, 
Stout, Boston 
Ar both, stip Cromwell, Barker, hence. 
Ar do, ship Archelus, Be atelies hence 
Ar isth, ship Herbert, Hallet, hence 
Savannah —Ar Oth, brigs Robt M Charlton, Gilkey 
Monterey, Keller, nad Ben) Carver, Carver, Bus- 


ETC 





















ible Island 
rs, 


6, ship Chile, of 
ail his 








ton 

Ar lst, barques Rhodes, Remi i Sha hence; Un- 
dine, Roundy, Gotlemburg. via 

St Mary's, Ga—Ar oth, brigs De I a lliggias, Bos- 
tou 

Ar 12th, brie Oronoco, Lewis, Boston. 

Charleston—Ar cad, ship Townsend, Richardson, 
Boston 

Wilmington, NC-Ar 2th, brigs Six Brothers, Ben- 
son. Moston; Geu Tash ite 

r2tst, b Win ot baad cb yo 

PY aa md—Ar ith, sch WON YW Mlictt, 

Piiladelphin—Ar 27th, brigs ¥, and | 





well hence; schs » Edw 
Banger, K i Binithiy 
1 River 
Nashua, Clifford hence; 
» Portiond, Wo r itt, bath, W 
Diron, Nev wharyyort, Charm 


rd, May, do; 
New Bed- 


Santon, Ure 
Oriana, Hardis 
ford; Shewnid 
barg ue 
site 
lnpire, 


r 28th, Trib une, 
« LAr ity i rovi der 
Lk 





hence; Ad 





Srown, Bangor 





Keunebunk—Ar 27 a ach arth a, hence. 





Foreign Ports, 
ARRIVALS, CLE 


Al Malta, 2 
man, for 


ARANCES, ETC. 


altuniaand tostou, soon 








brigs Da- 
are- 


’ 


low Dy ver, inn 

Lakee Ar vist, sch Ashtnond, Oe t, hence 

Bast Machias—Ar ist, seas Pioneer, and Exam- 
| ple, hence 


2d ult, brig Martha Worthington, Free- 


Ar at Acajutla, W Coast Central America, March | 
19, barque Prompt, Gorham, hence, and sid Apr 10] 
fon her return } 
tPonee, 9th inst. barque J Forbes, He k, for N 
Haven, few days, Hy Trowbridge, Prisbee, tor do, ta 
batinet 
Ar at St Sago, 3d inst, brig Mary Helen, Gregory, 
Salem 


| 
| 
] 
| 


N Orleans: | 





Paltic, of Provi- 


Arat Mate nT aun ull, barque 


"eterel 





arale “Youn uit, rig T r Perkins, Gilkey, for 
Pordand 
Li the Clyde, ldg. Caroline, dg 
Ar at St Vincents, Cupe Verd Islands, Meh 3 


, Spencer, from 








ton, Pet 4 via Payal, for San Frei creo and sid 1 
we [touch at same port this side of Cape Horn, 
ert er 
Scns ities 13th ult, brig Acadian, Chase, for 
PA el lege \t dn 
AtRan Toon ye los Reme dios, ith ult, brig Sea 
Bird, Cortis, for Boston, few d 


h Mist shige ho t Patten, Fulton 


St Petersburg 





nee for 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS. 


CAREFULLY CORRECTED, WEEKLY 


Boston, June 2, 


Pearls, 4 @6 





Pots, 


St Domingo, 54 @ 


Ashes. 
Cotlce. 





Porto Cabello, 7 | 


Java, 5 @ 5}, 6 mi08. 
Fish. Market dull ene No 1 Mackerel, #9 Y | 
bbl —No 2,400 @ 420 4, 
Molasses. Cardenas, 9c—-Remedios, 24, 6 mos 
Western “oy Beef, $13 -Prime 
‘ ( a ar Pork, 1250 127) Mess, 10 a 
4 me 





We tern Hams, 74 4 
New # amily But ter, Lb @1s 


Sagur. Common to good Vellows, 5} @ ble. 





FLOUR ANDGRAIN MARKET. 








Boston, Jane 2, 
wi lear. Genesee, $512 @ 5 25— Michigan and Os- 
‘ 3 @ 4 si—-Onio Round Hoop, 9 @—Corn 
Meal. Rye Flour, 32. 
Grain, Yellow Corn, 6 c— White, 55—Northern 
Onts, 35- Easterau, 35 @ so— Northern Kye, 64 @o5 
New Vork, May 30. 
Flowr, Pure Genesee 8500) @ 5 14-Ohio, 500 
@ 5 s14—Uxtra, 6 25 W6 do~KRye Flour, 2514 2574 
Corn Meal, 257. 
Grain. Round Yellow Cora, 64 @ Round 





White, ot @6 


Albany, May 30, 
yenesee, BI00 WM 5 
Mixed Weste ri, 4 644 @ 4 Sih. 


364 





Flour. Pure 
State, 407 Man 4 





CATTLE AND MEAT MARKE 








(Reported tor the Boston Cultivator.) 
There are now two markets per week, viz 


night 


on 


Monday and Thursday, some dealers stil! preferring 


the old arrangement, 
MONDAY AND TIHURSDAY, 
BRIGHTON, MAY 2, and MAY at 











| 





| 
| 
| 


At market, 77 Beef Cattle. No Sheep or Swine. 
PRIC i CarrLe—Extra, $7 00- Piret 
Qhatity, Third, 6 vv. 

At market, on Thursday, 475 Beef Cattle, 27) 
pairs Working Ox * and Calves, 94 
Sheep and Larnty . 

ts ere Extra, $7 © First 
Cuality 75—Second, 6 &) 600. 
sonelI NG OFS 

Cows axp Carves p a4, 42. e 

Su * AND Laune—8 250, Que lot of Lambs 
sold for gs. 

Bwive—4) @ Sic—Retail, 5) MA. 

New Vork, May 28. | 
ee 13%) Beef C attle, 200K) Shey and he yore | 

Pric Be ATTLE $7) @ 90 1 


Susser AND Laas $2 1030 @ 500. 













































PANEL LL HAL L. PROVISION MARKET, 

y Our Faneuil Hall provision market» are care- 
fully corrected weekly by the gentlemen Whose names 
are attached to each. They are men who well under- 
stand, at all times the state of the market, (having 
ong been in it,) and our readers can rely upon their 
correctness. 2 
Corrected by Sewell Hiscock, No. 9. 

WHOLESALE. 
Mutton, Ist quality. 
wd tt 










mb, V quarter. 
+? t.. 






‘ 
Pigeons, ¥ does Meccre 
Corrected by BE. & J. 
















it. umner, No. 37 & 39. 


Beet, fresh, Y ib.. -0 07 @oolt 
¥ Darrel, Mess. . 200 @uUw | 
avy 00 @ Loo 
No. 1... OO @ W000 . 
EOmRS > " ie 
@ | 


Cc ornet Posse y, th. 
tby 


rec 
Pork, whole hogs ¥ 
* py barrel, Boston e nara el 
c r 


estern¢ 
Western Mes ss Pork. 
ard, beat, ? bb. 
yh ‘ este rn, Lf ke <. 
” 
w estern Me ss Beef. 
Corrected by Heary Dean, N 
Buteer, lump, ¥ bb oe 





@ 04 
@ BH 





rt 
she barks. YY ? k. 
Havana Oranges + F do 





























Cranberries an 

Beans # bush. sin mt white. 
arge white 

Be auf barrel. 





Potatoes, 





Carrots e Mn na cess 
White flat purnips ¥ bu. 


Cabbages # he 





Squash 








Orensce # hox 
Celery, ® ! 
Asparagus, % bunch 


TALLOW. 












American ¥ 100 tt 
Rough 





FISH MARKET. Reva | 
Corrected by Holbrook & Newcomb, No. 14, i 
P ---00 @ WO 


8B ' 
( odilsh Vv th fresh 


E corned 

els Ib 

Hoadioe 

Hy silitot v Ib tresh 

s ult mon ioked whole 
t. . 











© 6 ey 
“ « Diekle 
Lobsters @ th. 
Mackere! eac a fre “i jurge 
Sault LP bb 
“ gee uo! 












ret 


Oysters & gal 
T 


gee 






5 
Hemp seed ae bush. 
Canary seee 


Clover, Northern, ¢ 



















Lucerne, or ! 
Timoyhy, or Ie rds Gres tas a 
artheri, 
onthern, i: 
ss, do d 













Orchard 
Sprme Ry +e 
Fowl Me ow, oe 
Millet # bu... 

Buckw heat Phu.. 















Al 3 
100 













































































































































OAL AND Wr fevek yi 
Ww nite. Ash, 4 20 Ibe 6 
Re do 
axioae do chal 
Charconl ¥ bunker . 
Eustern Wood, dry & 
Ordinary, da "do. Py i 
Country, do do.. @ 0) 00 
1A 
Country Hay, per wt.» @ 0 1 
Straw # 100 the @ 00 65 
Screwed Hay # © U @ Ww 
do do at retail ? hnudred.....0 60 @ 00 65 
WOOL. WHocesaLe. 
Fall Blood.......... m 40 
a. @ 3 | 
@ 35 1 
Common, @ w HW 
Prine Saxony F leeces, Washe @ 45 } 
Sinyrna, washer ° ° m x ii} 
"awash @ 15 {iil 
Buenos Ayres... @ 15 th 
Lambe superfine @ 35 Hi 
@ w j 
@ w it 
@ iW } 
7 @ 06 | 
@ » i i 
19 @ 113 
@ 0 w 
@ ont 
@ ' | 
@ 60 
x ° @ er | 
LUMBER. H 
Bourds, W. P. planing, & M. No. 1.26 00 @ 31 00 
No. rr wo 060 @ 2800 
D igo 
a 00 00 
@ 12 00 
@ ow Ht 
% @ 4wn Hit 
400 @m 350 1 
do oritnary., 150 @ 200 } 
Pine, b. «d.. 0 @ 362 i 
dd quality @m 3m 
@ %Ww 
@ ik 
@ 110A Hed 
@ vo Hi 
@ 850 | 
fp bit | 
Mm 0» 
mm 8% 
mw 5 
@ 20 
@ 2200 
Philadelphia, city. 4 a 
re country, do. 20 4 7 Hy! 
New York, ! ight... 7 i 
middling 5 @ ir jt 
overweit +@ 15 Jif 
slanghte 5 @ 17 i 
dry hide, @ i 14 
Baltimore...city.... @ 2% 4 
te dey Rid6. ..0 26 sececees @ 2 f 
F ARM AND MARKEE GARe 
DEN get your MA Ne RE 
19 & “*) Nort ket Street Ik AnAy pat 
pound, byt PRO ry i oeheme 
re sgents ¢ 4 
PaRep at 














40 Peck 8 Call and see certificates, 


June 2 






Hi 
KW HE, AT cy MILLETS 
ist 


superior received and for wale, 


D. PROUTY & CO. 









Bi a 


whe X. ale nud re tnil, ty 
tune 






















S EARLY W LD 
OES, A few borrels of this enperior OT As 
Peane © just rece:ved, and for sale low, by 
D. PROU TY & CO. 
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POETRY. 


For the Boston Cultivator 
The Warning. 

BY ALPHA 
Swiftly down Time’s rapid tide, 
Voyagers on lile’s sea, We glide; 
And, as calmly thus we sail, 

Caring not for storm or gale, 
Falsely thinking we are free 

From the dangers of the wea, 
Comesa a voice of feartal warning 

“ Ere to-morrow’s light bedawuing, 

Ve may be 
Buried in Ue silent sea. 





*' Though the #kies are now so fair, 
Calm the sea and stil) the air, 

Ere another hour be «ped, 

Flying quickly o’er your head, 
Lowering clouds may sprend above, 
Struggling winds around you move, 
And the rising waves of ocean 
Matual strive with wild conmotion! 

Then beware, 

Vitter ruin you may share 


Little heeded we the warning 


Watched not for the morrow's dawning, 





Reckless passed the time in sleep, 
While we glided o'er the deep 
Til, awakened by ovr fears, 


Came again unto our ears 

That sad voice of solerin warning 

Ere te 
Ye may be 

Buried in the silent sea.” 


morrow's light be dawn 





Rowse we then with fearand dread, 
Dark clouds lowered o'er our head, 
Fierce the winds around us blew; 


Alas! we knew bot what tode,; 
And the rising Waves of ocean 
Mutual strove with wild commotion 


Then with grief we mourned 
That the advice we did not heed, 
But too late; 

In the sea we met our fate 








you NG MEN VS DEPARTMENT, 
For the Boston Cultivator. 
Resolute Men, 
* And how hast thou learned this?” 


* By my penoyworth of OBSERVATION 
(SOMEBODY 


have learned one important fact in the 
school of my past life, which is a truth, 2 
not a newly discovered one Res 
lution makes the Man. In whatever situation 
an individual may be placed, and however dis 





“atall.” 


couraging and debasing the influences may be 
by which he is surrounded, if he builds with 
in his mind a high resolve, and anflinchingl!y 
supports his motto, “ upward and onward,” a 
most glorious triumph will assuredly crown 
his efforts at last with success. Point me to 
a single instance where a person has been un 
you cannot find 
one upon the record of life, Ido not say that 
every oue may become a Washington, @ Chan 
ning, an Adams, or a Bryant, tor the mental 
capabilities of men are very diflerent; but I 
do say, that if all cannot gain for ther 
an imperishable name in the world, there is 


wavering, and yet has failed, 


\ 
nselves 








an elevation to which they ought to aspire 
and et which they may arrive, where they 
may stand invested with the real dignity of 
man, shedding an influence more genial than 
the sun, ‘‘ round about.” What if you can 
not be a Milton, a Webster, or a Cooper in} 


fame; you may be all, yes, more, except the 
name; 
** Honor and shame from no condition rise; 

ACT WELL Your PART, Uhere all the honor lies.” 
The farmer, the mechanic, and the merchant, 
act parts in the play of life less dazzling than 
the warrior, the and the scholar, 
to be sure,—yet every part is important to 
carry out the grand drama, Resolve, then, 
whatever your situation or employment, to be 
the first in your craft. Resolve to be A MAN, 
that you may command the confidence and re 
spect of the people, and be looked to as the 
lighthouse in a storm. JULIAN, 





statesman, 


Good Nature, 
One cannot imagine any quality of the hu- 
man mind, whence greater advantages can 
arise to society than good nature; seeing that 





man is a sociable being, not made for solitade 
but conversation, Good nature not only les- 
sens the sorrows of life, but its 
comforts. It is more agreeable than beauty, 
or even wit. It gives a pleasing expression 
to the countenance, and induces a multitude 
of the most amiable observations. It is, in- 
deed, the origin of all society. Were it not 


increases 


1 € = ——— : 
eee GS —————————— 


POETRY. 





c% One “Ww heeled c arr srringe. 
An exchange says,a new and very novel in- 
vention, called a one-wheeled coach, has re- 
;} cently been tried at the West, and promises 
| to be of much value, especially on prairies, or 
| wherever the surface of the ground is tolera- 
bly level. The vehicle consists of a hollow 
| wheel, fourteen feet in diameter and six feet 
| wide. The horses are placed inside, and pro- 
pel it along in the same manner that a caged 
squirrel makes its wheel revolve. Slats are 
nailed on the inside of the wheel, by which 
the horses obtain a feothold, In the centre is 
a smat!l iron shaft, from which suspend hang- 
ers which support four comfortable sofas for 
passengers—the wheel thus revolves freely, 

the seats remaining in perfect equilibriam. 
The arrangement for guiding the carriage is 
very simple and effective; it can make a much 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Mount Auburn, 
Here, many a way-worn pilgrim sleeps, 
Beneath the lofty willow’s lowly shade, 
Where, when the all-inspiring gales of Spring, 
Bweep gently o'er this City of the Dead,” 
New flowerets smile on every grassy sod 
‘That marks the jong-forgotten stranger's grave. 
No marble marks his final place of rest, 
Or tells the passer-by his humble name; 
Born in a sunny clime, where friendship smiled, 
lis early years were spent at pleasure’s shrine, 
Where thousands go, unconscious of their fate. 
Days, months and years had swiftly passed away, 
Aud he, ere ime had tnarked his brow with age, 
Was stricken with the hand of fell disease, 
And poverty, with al) its horrors, came 
To blast his sanguine hopes forever fled. 
He left his native laud, bis early home, 
So fondly cherished in his youthful days, 
And crossed Wie broad Atlantic’s boisterous tide 
To dwell a stranger on Columbia's soil 
Another clime brought not the bloom of health, 
But all the terrors of despair and death. 
No triend be beld his din gering hopes depart, 
imly burn. 
rs stood paca his dying bed 
Aud liere amid 








shorter turn than a stage coach. 
A very successful 







trial of one of these car- 


the State 





Ss was recently made on road 


Till lite’s Just pang wan o'er, 


between Canal Dover and Tuscarawas county, 














These sheltering trees, tur from the city's din, . 

A stranger sleeps, entomb'd by stranger hands, Ohio, which perfectly demonstrated their utul- | 

Far feom his childhoods happy home, and where ity in transporting very heavy loads with ease 

No kindred sp ’ i}! res Re . . id } 
O Rincred apie eer will nee and rapidity. ‘The carriage was filled by a 

Or o'er his grave shed pity’s manly tear. Se 


Worcester, Mass C. Junneow. | Party of twenty-four ladies and ge ntlemen, 


with draught horses, 





es 








for good nature, men could not exist together, 
nor hold intercourse with one another. For 
this reason, maa invented that species of arti 
ficial urbanity, called good breeding, which is 
only an imitation of good nature, for what is 
it but the reducing into a system, aflability, 
complaisance, and easiness of temper! 
nature isan aptitude of mind, on which ob 
jects act in an inexplicable way, and which 
discovers itself in universal benevolence to 
the whole creation. In it lies the foundation 
of all generous feeling to our neighbors, and 
of sympathy with every member of the hu 
man family. It is a portion of that love 
which is the attraction of the mental universe 
It possesses a power, the progression of which 
will gradually banish slavery, tyranny, war, 
disease and vice from the world, and unite 
man in one great brotherhood, 

A Companion.—The most agreeable of all 
companions, is a simple, frank man, without 
any high pretensions to an oppressive great 
ness; one who loves life and anderstands the 
use of it; obliging, alike at all hours; above 
all, of agolden temper, and steadfast as an 
anchor. 


Good 








For such an one, we gladly exchange 
the greatest genius, the most brilliant wit,the 
protoundest thinker. { Lessing. 








two heavy previously 


trained to propel them, The distance between 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. } 
| two places, five miles, was performed in 


Gospel Consola 








| twenty-eight minutes on the first trip, and 








: he G } 
It is a wonderful trait of the Gospel, and a twenty-five minutes on the second. ‘The 

proof of its divine origin, that it adapts itself horses are pot confined by harness, and as 

toall the circumstances of our being, so ut they travel as it were on an endless plank | 





in whatever condition we are placed, we find | 





, their work is comparatively easy. 


something written, as il were, expressly for! 

usin that condition, Emphatically is this Improved Steam Regrulator.—We under- 
true of the afflictions of life. There isa re | stand, says the Scientitic American, that 
markable adaptation in the Gospel to these, Messrs. A. & J. Judson, of Rochester, N.Y., 


bereaved, 
the fath 


in all The sick, the have made au imnprovement that does away 


the poor, the forsaken, the widow, 


their variety. 
j with one of the most objectionable features of 
singled out for ad- } The improvement 
There are | consists in the instantaneous action of the reg- 
precious,” | ulator valve in letting steam into the cylinder 
till | in such accurate proportion to the resistance 
we are in circumstances which they were de | of the machinery that the motion is kept or 
the; held uniform, and the variation of speed is 


erless, all find their cases stationary steam engines, 
vice, and comfort, and support. 
promises, great 


the full import of which we cannot know, 


‘exceeding and 


are offers of grace, 
ill we | hardly perceptible, when suddenly throwing 
are in the state of those to whom they are ad-| off a part or all of the machinery the engine 
dressed. It seems as if so much of the Bi-| may be propelling, and can be left entirely 
ble is written for the affl.cted, that one can| under control of the governor of their con- 
as a uniform speed is re 


signed to meet; there 


magnitude of which we cannot realize, t 


kuow but little of its prec ious contents until | struction, (so long 
he is afllicted. ; quired, ) 


lo 





So many of its promises are 
the 
inheritance 


believer | of steam be ever so variable, an 


» trouble, that 
half of 


made those i 


pressure 





searce knows his 


trouble comes upon him. The Gospel abounds throttle valve under the greatest variations of | 








in consolation, It speaks peace to the trou either. 
bled soul, whether tossed by its own fears, or | A Petrified Oil Paint.—Messrs. Quarter- 
by the tempests from without. ‘In the} man & Son, No. 114 John street, this city, 
world,” swith the Master, “ye shall have | have made a very valuable discovery of a pet- 
tribulation; but be of good cheer—I have) sified oi! paint, which is fireproof, and well 
overcome the world,” | adapted for roofs, walls, cisterns, and many 
Live not for thyself alone, } othe r purposes. We have a block of wood 
Ged has written upon the flowers that} before us, on which a layer of this pain 
sweeten the air—on the breeze that rocks the | !aid, which possesses all the hardness of light 
flowers on the stem—upon the rain-drop, that | drab freestone, and has the same beautiful ap- 


g of moss that lifts its head | pearance. 

that rocks ey-| With brush or trowel, to covera brick wall, an} 
ery swimmer in its deep chamber—upon every | under coat of mortar, or a wooden partition. 
The receipt which Messrs. Quarterman gave 


refreshes the sprin 
in the desert—upon the ocean, 
pene illed shell, that sleeps in the caverns ot 


the deep, no less than upon the mighty sun | } us is in the proportions, i ib. of Quarterman’s 





that warms and cheers millions of creatures | “rier, 1 

that live in its light; on His works are written, | sand, the whole mixed with boiled linseed | 
“No one liveth to himself.” = And prob | oil, It can mix with various colors, and fora | 
ably, were we wise enough to understand | plaster coating it will cost about fifty cents | 
these words, we should find there is nothing | per square yard, Every person can thus mi 


’ 
| 
from the cold stone in earth to the minutest| it up to suit himself, and use it in the 


creature that breathes may in | most suitable. {Sci, Am, 

some way or other, minister to the happiness | Improved Horse Power.—Mr. H. W. Ber- 
of some living creature. We admire and | tholf, of Sugar Loaf, N. Y., has made a valu- 
praise the flower that best answers the end for | able improvement on a stationary horse power 
which it was created, and the tree that bears | mae hine, which is so simple and easily con- 
fruit the most rich and abundant; the star tnat 
admire the 


which not, 


is most useful in the heaveus, we up himself. {t is constructed with a main | 
most. 

And is it not reasonable that man, to whom 
the whole creation, from the flower up to the 
spangled heavens, all minister—man, whocan 
act like God, if he will, is it not reasonable 
that he should live for the noble enc of living 


-not for himself, but for others ? 


chain from a large notched pully above, to 
drive a thrasher, or other machine, so essen- 
tial now to a well-managed farm. This horse 
power has no cog-wheels—no traction wheels 
or pulleys—it is all made of wood but the 
journals, and it is therefore capable of being 
repaired by any of our farmers, all of whom 
are more or Jess handy with the axe, saw, 
chisel and plane. [Am. Art. 





Look towards the Light. 

The sailor on the midnight sea, if he would | 
behold the star that alone would guide him | 
across the trackless deep, must look, not on} 
the dark, troubled waves, but at the oats 

' 


blue heavens, If the sky is overcast, and the New Invention in Baking.—The Glasgow 
Star is veiled by clouds, turn to his! 


| Citizen (Scotch paper) says that a machine 
compass, and its needle, ever true to the pole, | has been invented in that city which both 
will point to the star, though it be hidden | kneads the dough and moulds the loaves into 
from his vision, So we, tossed on many a} | the required shape, ready for the oven. One 
ciple ay Bene Mic sio™ seed | machine, not quite a yard in length and eigh- 
P'&! teen inches in breadth, by the attendance of 

tion, that dash and break around, but above, 


God. st one man, accomplished as much work as five 
to rod. Should darkness and clouds gather bakers, and the bread was of the hest quality. 
in the sky, let us turn to the Bible, and it will | | 


The Citizen also says, that ‘‘by a new and 

point to Him who shines beyond the clouds,| —.. soe 4 : 
original process of mixing and kneading, 

in unchanging glory. . : ; 

which can be done either with or without 
| barm (yeast), the usual loss of weight attrib- 
| uled to evaporation in ‘raising the sponge’ is 
avoided, and a great saving of flour, as well 


| as time and | 


| Important Discovery.—Mr. W. Merryman, 
Springfield, [inois, has invented a process 
hy which butter may he packed for any neces- 
sary length of time, in any climate and under 
| Any circumstances, in a state perfectly sweet, 
without salt or any other chemical agent. We 
are assured that butter prepared in this way 
has been kept for two years apparently as 


he must 


Irresolution In matters of great concern, 
and which must be done, there is no surer ar- 
gument of a weak mind than irresolution; to 
be undetermined where the cose is so plain, 
and the necessity so urgent; 


labor, is eflected.” 
to he always in- 
tending to lead a new life, but never to find 
time to set about it: this is as if aman should 
put off eating and drinking and sleeping,from | 
one day and night to another, till he is starved 
‘ { Tillotston. 


The human heart rises agaiust oppression, 
and is soothed hy gentleness, as the waves of 


and destroyed 


the ocean rise ‘In proportion to the violence of 


1 i k with tw r t fresh and sweet as when taken from the 

a sit ith the breeze, i ‘ 

the winds, 7 breeze nto churn. Means have been taken to secure a 
B erenily. i 

a | patent for the machine. (Exchange. 
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| The str 


let the resistance of machinery or| 


| * 
| there is no necessity of closing or opening the | 











POET RY. 
For the oston © 
My Departed Friend, 
Adieu! thou fondly cherished flower, adieu; 
Transplanted to 4 fairer, richer scene, 
Where all thy nobler powers shall bloom anew, 
And blossom with an ever verdant green, 






ltivator. 





Say, as thou speed’st thy flight on eherub’s wings, 
Thro’ elustered stars that gem the milky way, 
Canst thou inhale the mild perennial spring, 
And snatch from Sharon’s rose the golden spray ? 


Or, from the circiet of yon silvery sky, 

Where crowding glories paradise thee round, 
Hast thou, as yet, beheld Archangels fly, 

To swell the pealing anthem’s ‘trancing sound ? 


Tell me, but late encag’d in pallid clay, 
Who now the suburbs of thy home can view? 
Art thou astounded with that blaze of day 
Which bursts resplendent from the ether blue? 


Methinks the sister-spirit whispers, no, 

As purple crimsons o'er her flowing vest; 
Nor can a sigh escape to earth below— 

An angel clasps her to his starry breart. 


| While through the air an intermingling cry 


Of choral voices rend the lofty dome, 

= celestial bound beyond the sky, 

And hail the ransomed spirit to its home, 
J. 





M. W. 





MISCELLANEOL Ss. 


F or the Boston € sultiv ator 
Anchor lee, Kc. 

Mr. Editor :—In answering your correspond- 
ent, A. G. Sheldon, I shall endeavor to show 
that it is colder on ‘the tops of hills than itis 
in the vallies, 
warin air. 
ascended ina balloon or to the tops of hig 
mountains, will tell you that the higher ce 
go, the colder the air, and every one who lives 
mountains knows thatthe snow 
vallies, because it is warmer. 


down by 


in sight of 
melts first in the 
Every farmer who raises peaches ought to 
know that in warm low land, the some- 
times start during warm weather in the win- 
ter, and then are killed by the cold; while 
those on high ground, where it is cooler, do 


buds 


not start, and the cold has no ill effect on 
them. We* know that frost strikes first on 
low ground, but would it be so, if the air cir- 


culated there as freely as it does on the high ? 
[think not. The idea that the sun warms 
the air far above inthe morning before sun- 
rise, and presses down the cold, is contrary 
to every principle in philosophy that relates 
to heat and cold, and is just as absurd as it 
would be to say that the blaze and smoke of a 
fire have a natural tendency to go downward, 
Hot air going out at the top of a warm room, 
and cold air coming in at the bottom, is an 
operation on confined air, and does not apply 
to the external atmosphere. Ask aged men, 
who have had the care of mills, when they have 
anchor ice ? and they will tell you just before 
athaw or rain. Very well; now what kind 
of weather do we frequently have just before 





t is | athaw? 
and yet many people are not aware of | 
especially those who have not made use of | | me 
When you see a white frost | 


it can be made to be applied either | A . P 
feovering the trees, and falling in the air at 


lb. of white lead, 2 1-2 Ibs. of clean | | mercury very low. 


state | 


| Mr. Editor: 
| droscoggin river, which is shallow, and with 
| a rapid current, I have frequent opportunities 
structed, that almost every farmer can put it| to notice the appearance of anchor ice, and 








l answer, the very coldest, 


cases: 
la thermometer. 


sunrise ina still morning, you may look out 
| for rain within two days, and if you will ex 

the thermometer, you will find ihe 
Then look in the brook, 
and you will find anchor ice, and you will tind, 
also, that there are more frost-bitten ears, 
noses and toes on such mornings, than in 


amine 


ake | windy, blustering weather. 


Pelham, May 10. B. F. CUTTER. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Anchor Ice. 
As I live not far from the An- 


| the facts seem to be these: We find in plac eS 


horizontal shaft, which is driven by levers to| where the water is still, the surface becomes 
which the horses are attached, moving on in covered with solid ice, before those parts of 
circle, and communicating the power by a | the river where the water is in rapid motion, 


and that in these places the formation of an- 
chor ice never takes place at all; the forma- 
tion of anchor ice always taking place in rapid 
water. Now if we assume, with one of your 
correspondents, that the formation of this ice 
is owing to the pressure of warmer air from 
above, and the ground beneath, or with anoth- 
er theorist, whose opinion now lies before 
me, that it is owing to colder air above, con- 
densing the particles of water at the surface, 
so that they sink down to the bottom, 
there form anchor ice, would not still water be 
the very place to find it? Instead of this, we 
find it to be the reverse. 

It has been stated, on good authority, that 
water when perfectly still will remain liquid 
at 32 degrees of Fahrenheit, when, if sud- 
denly agitated, it shoots out into crystals of 
ice ; so that the water in a mill flume may be 
cooled to just 32 degrees and remain fluid ; 
yet by hoisting the gate, and starting the wa- 
ter-wheel, the anchor ice would then form, 
and perhaps finally impede or stop the water- 
wheel. Precisely so would be the case, where 
the water pitched overa mill-dam, or tum- 
bled over a pebbly bottom, anchor ice will 


and 


form before ice will form on the surface of | 


still water in the flume. The case, then, gen- 
erally, seems to be this: in late autumn, de- 
scending snows, as well as cold winds, reduce | 
the temperature to 32 degrees ; here the ther- | 
mometer on the water would stop failing un- 
til erystalization took place, unless a current 
of colder air was continually passing over it, 
when, if the water was in an entirely quies- 
cent state, the ice would remain on the top; 
because water expands somewhat in erystali- 








and that cold air is not pressed | 





in most | 








zation, and is then lighter. If the water was 
in rapid motion, crystals would also form, but 
by the suction of the current, and its momen- 
tum force, though somewhat lighter, would 
be carried with it tothe bottom, and com- 
ing in contact with substances at the bottom, 
would, by the force of cohesion, become at- 
tracted there. But, as I stated before, ice is 
lighter than water. When masses have accu- 
mulated so as to overcome the attraction of 
cohesion, these masses break off at the bot- 
tom, and rise and float on the top. These 
keep rising and thickening, until, sometimes, 
ferrying becomes difficult, and finally, by 
freezing, adhere, and the ice stops. 

The above statement entirely coincides with 
the facts I have repeatedly noticed. The au- 
thority to which I have referred is not now 
before me, and as I am no practical chemist, 
cannot vouch for its truth, but can produce 
the testimony if required. 

Your correspondent, A. G. Sheldon, will 
perceive that I am entirely at issue with him, 
in reference to his views of the formation of 
anchor ice, and the application of those views 
ine lucidating the subject he refers to. Ii I 
am wrong, be will oblige me by showing me 
the reason. JOSEPH H. JENNE, 

Pera, March 30th, 1849. 
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stood that the Cultivator will be discontinued when- 
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